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What the Worker Needs. 
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If the man who works with his hands 
does not sleep soundly,-or if he wakes up 
tired in the morning, it is because his brain 
is underfed. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa gives 
you sound, wholesome sleep if you take it - 
for supper. If you wake up tired in the 
dark, cold morning, Vi-Cocoa for breakfast 
will warm you and send a glow of vigour 
through all your body, because it is a brain 
food as well as a body food. It brightens 
the wits and strengthens the sinews too. 

If you ask why Vi-Cocoa does so much 
for the brain and hand worker the answer is 
easy. Vi-Cocoa is the best of cocoa, but it 
is more than cocoa. It has cocoa, kola, 
malt and hops in it, to soothe the nerves 
and clear the head, feed the body and help 
the digestion. That is why you must ask 
the grocer for Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa—it 
makes all the difference. 

Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in Gd. 
packets and 9d. and 1/6 tins. , 
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“| LEAVE MY DEAR WIFE 3}d.” 

‘Tus lady who has just left her relatives o bag of 
sand, while she ed her money to charitable 
societies, is by no means the first person who has 
made a spiteful will. Not long ago a kind-hearted 
husband left his “ dear wife ” the sum of threepence- 
halfpenny to buy ® “ hempen cord or halter, which 
I rust she may use without delay.” 

Ano:ier individual directed that one farthing 
should be given to bis wife and sent to her in an 
unstamped envelope. 

Eariiitig’ have often figured in wills, while 
the proverbial regen ag by no means uncommon. 
One man left his “‘the worst of women,” 
five-and-forty brass halfpence to buy pullet for 
supper. 

Legatecs have received substantial sums so long 
as they rose at certain times in the morning, while 
one rector was 60 pained by the clothes of his 
daughter, that he eathed her his fortune only 
so long a8 she according to his ideas. 
Berlin professor also had ideas on dress ; his only 
relative was to have his s property, provided he always 
wore a white linen suit all the year round, and did not 
put on anything extra during winter. 

‘An old French lady recently bequeathed the 
contents of # certain ‘cabinet to her doctor. When 
he opened it he found untouched all the medicines 
and drugs he had prescribed for her during the 
previous twenty years, 


“] UNDEESTAND that said some of my 
jokes were as old as hills?” asked the 
struggling humorist in crestfallen tones. 

“My dear sir, you have been misinformed,” 
laughed the busy editor. ‘“‘ What I said was that 
some of the hills were as old as your jokes.” 
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compliment you on ing 
Miss Keepaway ; it is most tastefully trimmed.” 

She: “Oh, thank you, Mr. Vere de Vere; but 
fsn't it rather ceri for gentlemen to give their 
attention to such matters ?” 

He: “ Well, yes; I suppose it fs. But a man 
who has trimmed as rrp ao chy as—er— 
um—yes, excuse me, Miss Keepaway, aps you 
are finding the night chilly ?” ; sila 


—_——— oh 
15s. FOR MURDERER’S BOUQUET. 

Huce sums have been paid in the yen for 
sementoes of famous cases, bub recently there 
«eems to have been a slump in such effects. Some 
time ago it was said in a police-court that relics 
of famous crimes are no longer saleable, although 
collectors will sometimes give very big prices 
for really ete mementoes. 

Madame *s have paid handsomely for some 
of the relics in the Chamber of Horrors, compara- 
tively insignificant articles having been bought for 
sums running into the three 

Chapman, the Southwark publican, who poisoned 
« barmaid, was nob esteemed very highly by the 

ollector, in spite of the sensation his crime created. 

Vhen his goods were sold hy suction a showman 
ofiered £120 for the lot, but the sum was refused, 

ith the result that when they were sold separately 

hey fetched comparatively little. 

A bunch of flowers the murderer presented to 

is victim day or two before her death was sold 

or 15s., while quart pote from his public house 
ere acquired for 8s. apiece, and autograph 
tched 4s, 

One of the highest prices offered for the relic of 

murder was the £150 that a collector bid for the 

er toy lantern that brought about the conviction 
filsom and Fowler, the notorious Muswell Hill 
rplars and murderers. 
he perambulator that Mrs. Piercey used to 
the bodies of her victims from the scene of her 
me was sold for £60. 


Turn to Page 3 for the Footbal 


ANONYMOUS. 

A WELL-KNOWN author, on leaving his house one 
morning, forgot a letter that he intended to post. 
During the afternoon something recalled it to his 
mind, and as it was of considerable importance he 
immediately hurried home. The letter was no- 
where to be found. He summoned the handyman. 

“Have you seen anything of a letter of caine 
i a ‘” 


Posted, sir.” 

“Posted! Why, there wasn't any name or 
address on the envelope!” 

“T know there wasn’t, sir; but I thought it 
must be in answer to one of them anonymous letters 
you've been getting lately |” 


—— oe fo 


TO MRS. JONES. 
[“ The charwoman is being rapidly superseded 
by science.”’—Daily Paper.] 
Can it be true this rumour that they whisper, 
That science, cruel science, jn its rush 
Another ancient 
landmark is 


oceedi: 
ore 


Shall I no 
more when 
rushing out 
on business, 

Anxious to 
catch the 
overcrowded 


i. car, 

tk —, Gome in the hall 

. a a : fearful 
( eo urler over 
ii \ Pithe char? 


& 
Shall I no more from off the staircase landing 
Arouse the sleep- 
ing household 
with my wail, 
As in the dark my 
shin with force 
discovers 
Her pail ? 


Oh, Mrs. Jones, if 
scientific 


: ell, 
It is not all with sorrow I shall bid you 
Farewell ! 


i 

* Lyre father, like son,” said the Knowing One. 

“In what way were they slike?” asked the 
Gurious One. 

“ First, the old man, when the boy was a child, 
tried to break his son's will Now the son is trying 
to break the old man’s.” 

eee Ga 
NASTY BIRD. 

A trite four-year-old boy living in a country 
town disturbed and took some eggs from under 8 
sitting hen belonging to a neighbour. The neigh- 
bour complained to the boy’s mother, who later 
called her boy to her and to reprove him, 
when he broke in with the question: “ Who told 

ou?” 
° The mother said: “ A little bird told me. Now 
tell me, how many eggs did you take ?’” 

The littl boy, stammering, said: “ Well! 
Well! Why didn’t the bird tell you the whole 
of ig 2“ i 


I fgeP Mad Now 


Wuen, twenty years ago, we were busy planning 
the first number of Pearson’s Weekly, the question 
of aize and shape naturally exercised us a good deal. 
The paper was to be as unique in this respect as it 
was in its contents. 

Most weekly popular periodicals at that time 
were of one common size, and, but for the difference 
in the colour of the cover, bore a striking resem- 
blance to one another. We therefore struck out 
in an entirely fresh direction, and fixed upon those 
measurements that have been familiar in hundreds 
of thousands of English homes for two decades 
past. 

The tendency of late years, however, has been 
‘towards compactness in size of both daily and 
weekly papers, and consequently we have now 
decided to readjust the proportions of P.W. in 
order to make it handier to hold and easier to read 
In doing this we have slightly reduced the widtl 
and length of the editorial column, and, to more thas 
compensate for this modification, a number a 
extra pages of reading matter have been added. 

The result of this step is now in your handa 
and there can be no question about the enormom 
improvement from every point of view. 

To celebrate this, the greatest epoch in the history 
of the paper since its birth, we have for man} 
months past been busy preparing @ series of attrao 
tions, such as has never before been found in ona 
periodical. 

The first instalment of the serial story you will 
find in this number is in itself sufficient attraction 
to make the paper worth the penny you have paid 
for it Yet, in addition, we are offering £100 « 
week in cash prizes in connection with a Football 
Skill Competition, and £100 s week in prizes for 
Triplets. 

If you will glance through the pages you will find 
every article right up to date, packed with infor- 
mation about things you want to know something 
of; you will find the jokes and anecdotes the 
funniest you have ever read ; you will find the short 
stories exactly the kind you want to read; and 
altogether you will admit, without hesitation, 
that the new Pearson's Weekly is the finest papet 
of its kind yet published. 

It only remains for us to assure you that this 
high standard we have set is going to be maintained, 
and that from now henceforward we shall give you 
at intervals a series of surprises that will keey 
you busy wondering what we are going to do noxt. 

Yous Epitor, 


REMEMBERED. 
“Now, my little man,” said » famous athlete 
leasantly, “I suppose your papa has told you 
about the day he and I played in a great football 
match 2” 
“ Yes, sir,” replied the bright child. 
“Ah! That was a great day. I knew hn 
would never forget it. Does he often speak of it 2” 
“Yes, sir; he says you borrowed five shilling 
from him that day, and never paid it back |” 
ae en 


Fiest Grew: “I want to give my George a 
surprise for a birthday present. Can’t you sug- 
gest something?” 

Becond Girl: “You might tell him your age! 


1 Competition. No Entssace Fee. 
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The. World's Best" Slories 


Told Week by Week. 


Diplomacy and Bluntness. 

As the Jubilce beeen ot the Church ie een 
{s being held this week at mbridge a few anecdotes 
ot some of our best-known clerics may not be out of 
place. 

Dr. Davidson, the deservedly popular Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, would have made an excellent 
diplomatist had he not entered the Church. 
this reapect he is quite different from his predecessor, 
the late Dr. Temple, who regarded conciliation as 
eyeakness, and was in the habit of saying exactly 
what he meant. 

Before he went to Contesirisy he was Bishop of 
London, having previously he’ the see of Exeter. 
to London he was introduced 


of being presented to you be: ore.” 
“I don’t remember 
having met Dr. Temple before.” 

“Surely, your Majesty,” insisted Dr. Davidson 
gently, “remembers his scedthip oy Yarn 
to you on his appointment as Bishop 0 xeter 7” 

“No,” repeated the Queen, “J don’t remember.” 

“ But,” began the bishop again, “* your Majesty 


could stand no more. ‘ What's 
the use,” he broke in, in his harsh voice, “ of 
wanting her Majesty to say she remembers me 
when she says she forgets ?” 

Later on the two prelates were sitting on either 
side of the Queen when she said to Temple: “ And 

inted to Exeter in 1867.” 

Majesty’s mind 
interjected Dr. 
Davidson. 

“ Not wonderful at all,” growled the late Primate. 
"Tye just told her.” 


Asking Jonah. 
Amona those who will address the Men’s os 
1s the popular Bishop of Ripon, Dr. W. Boy 
nter, A born orator, his lordship is also a 
first-class scholar, but he never preaches above 
the heads of his congregation. 
Once while addressing on open-air meeting an 
atheist asked him if he believed that Jonah was 


swallowed by a whale, 
said his lordship, 


“When I go to Heaven,” 
“ "th ask Jo LY 
“But, supposing,” the other’ persisted, “‘ he is 
not there.” 

“Then, you will have to ask him,” was the 
retort, and the crowd banged uproariously while 
the atheist slunk away abashed. 


Barrels in Mourning. 

De. Percevat, Bishop of Hereford, is another of 
the wits. One day he was pases through a 
town noted for its beer, and he observed many 
signs of brewing and also of mourning. 

“* Why is that flag half-mast high ?™ he inquired. 

He was told that someone well known in the town 
was dead. ‘ Ah, how sad,” he replied 3“ I observe 
that even the barrels are in tiers. 


A Big Difference. 

Caxon Hexstey Henson is one of the most 
{ndepenient of men, and brilliant speaker, 80 
that any meetings he addresses aro always crowded, 

Ho was formerly Vicar of Barking, and became 
Canon of Westminster in 1900. Of his int- 
ment to the Canonry an amusing story is to i 

“My dear, it.is really too bad,” said an old lady 
when she heard the news. “ Why, his father was 
Lord Salisbury’s coachman !” 

What she meant to say was that the Canon’s father 
was Lord Salisbury’s coach, but it took a long 
time to make her understand the difference, 


Unassuming Alexander. 
Everyzopy sympathises with Prince Alexander 
of Teck, who has just lost his youngest son but a 
few months old. He is no mere feather-bed soldier, 
for he did good work in South Africa, where he had 
an amusing experience, 
An- Australian war Co ndent who rode 
ards one of the khaki-clad regiments was 
ached by a young, unassuming man, who was 
to hear news of the outside world. 
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“Have you been under fire?” he asked the 


correspondent. ; 

‘7 should smile,” was the reply, “ and I don’t 
much appreciate it. Anybody who likes can have 
my share.” ; 

“ We have to go under fire whether we like it or 
not,” said the quiet young Englishman. 

“ Ah, at a salary,” c i the Cornstalk. 

The young man shru his shoulders and walked 
away. Then the ‘Australian heard that tho 
unassuming young soldier was Prince Alexander of 
Teck, and he went back in the direction whence 
he had come, 


Future Residence. 

Lorn RotuErrHam—better known 88 Sir W. 
Holland, formerly M.P. for Rotherham—recently 
told a good story about Mr. Herbert Samuel. 

Being to his prospects in one of 


— because he was a “ carpet. Te 
division if he were , and bills were 
immediately posted that “if Mr. Herbert Samuel 
is returned next Tuesday he will come to live here.” 

Some of the other side, however, posted one of 
these bills on » pig-sty. 

Mr, Samuel did not win the election. 

A Sportsman's Stories. , 

Att good sportsmen, 086 can enjo 
entertaining stories, should not miss Sir Claude a 

igny’s Forty YEARS OF A SrorTsMAN’s LIFB, 
which is crowded with good things. 

When Sir Claude de Crespigny wanted to £ 
anywhere he usually went—anyhow. Hence the 
story of his meeting with Lord Charles Beresford 
on the Sultan—the ship on which the late King, 
as Prince of Wales, was nearly killed by the fiying 
handle of a windlass. 

When Lord Charles saw his schoolfellow on board, 
he cried out: 

“ What are you doing here? I thought you had 
left the Navy for good.” 

“T told him,” says Sir Claude, “I had joined the 
Sultan in the capacity of chaplain and naval 
instructor.” 

“ Good Lord!” exclaimed Charley, who is always 
ready with a reply, “‘ why didn’t you join as ship's 
cook? You'd at any rate have got more to eat 


From a celebrated admiral one turns to an 
illustrious duke, who called Colonel Oakes, the 
brilliant commander of the 12th Lancers, a fool 
(with an epithet before it) on parade, 

Afterwards the Duke generously withdrew the 


words. 
“Oh,” replied Oakes, “ I don’t mind, sir, your 
calling me a —— fool ; ay be don’t like being called 
fool before all those other —— fools,” 
pointing to the staff. 


A Lodger’s Vote. 

Just now the Revision Courts are in full swing, 
and the agents of the different political parties 
are straining every nerve to get their own supporters 
on the list of voters while keeping their opponents’ 
off. Those who attend these courts are often 
entertained with some good stories. 

At Leeds, Mr. Linforth, the Liberal agent, told 
a story of how he once defeated a lodger claim. 

The bed in which the lodger slept crossed. the 
border line of two parishes, his head being in one 
parish and his feet in another. 

The Revising Barrister held that the head was the 
more important of the body, and so disallowed 
the vote, the claim having been made for the parish 
in which his feet lodged. 

Mexico’s President. 

PRESIDENT PoRFIRIO Diaz of Mexico has just 
reached his eightieth year, but he has all the energy 
of a much younger man. 

A y of Americans on a visit to Mexico had 
h that his health was failing. They called at 
the Presidential residence to see for themselves, 
and were received by Senor Diaz, who speedily 
discovered the motive underlying the visit. 

After a while he begged them to accompany him 
to his iam, in which he practises daily. 

From the lofty ceiling depended eighty feet of 
rope. 

Of this President Diaz laid hold, and before the 
ae his astonished guests swarmed up it hand over 

and. 

Before such a 
soundness of win 
dumb, 
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ractical certificate of health, of 
and limb, the Americans were 


deliciously funny new series of burglar stories, by George Bryan, begins in the Oct 


great crosses and little ease after. 
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"The dd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the 
penknives to any reader who sends brits EW 
‘accepted for this column. If there ia more than 4 
sender of @ perayrom used, the penknife wil Ig 
awarded tothe reader whose contribution was received (i; ‘ 


TRY ° THIS. 

Hoxprne s coin in each hand, stretch your arms 
a Then, Seaport a. your bands 
together, or tossing co cuise iat 
to come into one hand. . both coing 
The feat is simple. Solution below 


— 


OFTEN THE CASE, 
sone ie = EE marriage = ER, 
AT it mean, you sa Well, 
find the solution below, but hapay and ae 
unmarried readera are advised to lot it pa:: un. 
noticed. 
THE HUSTLER. 
TuEEs once called on a girl a young D:,, 
Who so quickly proposed that it as 
“Yes,” was all she could say, 
Ere she fainted omsy 
In his arms where so gently he In 
OUR DECEIVING EYES. 
Most readers would say that the distance between 
the points B and C was much greater than that 


between B and A, but as a matter of fact the 
distance in each case is the same, 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

“ prease, sir,” said our giddy young office boy 
to the Cantankerous Crank, “can you tell me the 
difference between half a ton of sovereigns and a 
ton of half sovereigns ?” 
“Young man,” thundered the Crank, “ depart, 
remove yourself, don’t attempt to work off such 
a hoary old wheeze on me, Of course there is 


of gold and in the second you've got s ton of gold, 
so the difference is half s ton——” 
He got outside the door just fn time, but the 
Crank is waiting, waiting, waiting, sud a five 
and note won't induce the office boy to cates 
is room again, 


UNDER LOVE'S SPELL 
A youxa lady sits in our choir, 
Whose hair is the colour of foir. 

But her charm is unique, 

She has such a fair chique, 
It is really a joy to be nboir, 


Whenever she looks down the aisle 
She gives me & beautiful smaisle » 
‘And of all her beaux, 
I am certain she sheaux 
That she likes me the best all the wl visle 


Last Sunday she wore 8 new sscqc*, 
Low cut at the front and the bacques 
And a lovely bouquet, 
Worn in such a chic wuet 
As only few girls have the knacqu 


Some day, ere she grows too antiqs 

In marriage her hand I shall sigve. 
If she’s not a coquette— 
Which I’d greatly regructte— | 

She shall share my two sovercigns 3 v je 


———— nee 


Solutions. 


— 


TRY THIS. 

Pour one coin on the table, turn round, and tke 
it up with the other hand. Isn't it cacy? 
OFTEN THE CASE. ; 

Smt crosses and t easo before 2.740" 


eber Novel Magazice. 
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DU-RA-LU-MIN. 


About the Wonderful New Metal that will be 
Largely Used in Airship Construction. 


z discovery of @ new metal, “ Duralumin,” 
oe the strength of steel and the lightness of 
luminium, bas | wid interest. It 
;s almost impossible to exaggerate the im 
ot the discovery, for if the new metal all 
shat it promises, it will supply the crying need of 

Ranical world at the present moment. 


planes. 
iin motor-car work the chief desire is to brin; 
alout a reduction of weight, and if the new met 
is used in place of the present steel parts, the 
cars will be quite as strong and considerably 
lighter. Then ties will be more breaking of speed 
jiaits, and the county police will have to be rein- 
forced. 

But it is its effects In relation to the Army and 
Navy that will draw the closest attention to dur- 


alumin. 


Lighter Battleships. 

Naval constructors are at present faced with the 
Gificulty of the displacement of a vessel. If the 
sessel is too heavy lies too low in the water it 
becomes difficult to navigate. If, however, instead 
of using steel, as they do now, duralumin were 
wherever possible it would mean the saving of 
eereral thousand tons. 

There is another department of armament in 
which duralumin might have a most powerful 
effect. 

‘At present brass fs the metal used in making 
cartridge cases for the Army. Now, as brass is 
tout three times the weight of duralumin, cart- 
ridge cases made of the new metal would enable 
soldiers to travel lighter and posenq ently much 
more swiftly. Or, on the other h a battalion 
nsing these new cartridges would be able to carry 
considerably more ammunition, and therefore 
be much more effective in the field, without in- 
creasing the weight of the equipment by so much 
as an ounce, 


Invented by a German. 

There has been a good deal of misunderstanding 
about the pels of the metal. It was not, as has 
len repeatedly declared, discovered by Mr. H. B. 
Weeks, the head chemist at Messrs. Vickers, Sons, 
and Maxim’s, though it was Mr. Weeks who made the 
public announcement that his firm had bought 
the patent and were going to manufacture the 
metal in the large new works they have set up for 
the p e at Birmingham. 

Duralumin was, as a matter of fact, invented by 
a German, and Mesars. Vickers, Sons, and Maxim 
only hold the patent for this country. The firm 
are constantly being offered all sorts of chemical 
and metatarsal inventions from all parte of the 
world, and they keep a special staff of experts to 
test these proposals. 

Some of them, as Mr. Weeks says, are good, some 
tre bad, and some are indifferent, but occasionally, 
us in the present instance, they are asked to test 
tomething that looks like having a great future. 


tind SOUND CRITICISM. 

young man with long hair was ~— his 

flay in impassioned tones to the members of the 

riondly Society of Mutual Oriticism. 

His voice trembled with emotion, but towards 

the close of the second act he heard an odd sound, 

and looked to see one member asleep and 

breathing heavily. 

He was distinctly annoyed. 

ber tt Pase-sendioe’ ie pla? to the society ta 
at I am rea to 

crise (6 on he cous Bee ie ih pomible, for 

® man who is asleep to give an opinion ?’” 
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£100 A WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


Mang tens of thousands of our readers take a keen interest in Associa- 
tion Football, and we have, therefore, devised this Competition with the 
purpose of enabling them to put their knowledge to good account. The 
prize offered is £100, and the task set will enable competitors to display 


their skill in following up football, and will also foster their interest in 
the game. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
in nine matches to be played on Saturday, October 8th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which clab you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If,{m your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


Tue Clubs whose names we give are all in the English 
League First Division, and to ide you in preparsg your 
forecasts ye would be well advised to keep a record of their whom we receive the entry form containing the 
matches before Sapa The names of the ple: ers in these greatest number of correct results, In the event of a 
teams can also be ascertained, if you don t s know |- _ tie the prize will be divided. 

them. There are many thousands of people in England so 6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
keenly interested in football, that the names an doings loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, and 
of nearly every prominent player are known to them, and proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of 
the matches in which they are engaged are of as much receipt. 

interest to them as the news in s daily paper is to the | 7- No correspondence will be entered into in connection 

with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
assistance from us in | 8. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter only on this understanding. 


5. Should no competitor give the correct result of al! th 
matches, £25 will be awarded to the competitor from 


Pearson's Football Contest. 
No. 1. 
ENGLISH LEAGUE FIRST DIVISION. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Oct. 8th. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don’t cross out either. 


eageet, and the doings of the individual members. 
t must be clear, therefore, to you, that it is necessary 


to exercise considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. Blackburn Rovers v Sunderland. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your ata Bradford City v Woolwich Arsenal. 
Meet rae eenctlss ideraation rntrdne ist |} Manche * eeriald United 
whicl i ound comple’ ‘ormation re Manchester Ci Sheffield U: 
year's matches, teams, and form of individual players. Newcastle United  v Notts cary. 

Notts Forest v Aston Villa. 

CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS Oldham Athletic | v Middlesbrough. 

MUST COMPLY. Sheffield Wednesday wv Liverpool. 
Ls ho mon ot i Saat i ao Re Sek te | in archos on _ 
ou each entry form m 
signed by the com Stor with bis own name and The above matches take place on the ground 
be, yah in ink, you forecast a draw don’t of the first-named. 
cross out either. I to abide by the decision published tn 


agree 

%. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and ** Pearson’s Weekly ”’ and to accept it as final, and 

pee ids WEEE we eeiaromell he Hie Hotine oF | 5 Lentes only on the nderatartina, and? ageee'to 

W.O. Mark your envelope “ Footsatt No. 1,” in abide by the printed conditions, 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive 
not later than first post Friday, October Gth. 

8. Only one be can be accepted from each reader. 

4 The sum of 100 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an ed form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result all the matches. In 
the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 


Perr T erie ey 


PITTTTITTPTT Ere 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED, 


WOULD HAVE WAR. MARKS OF TIME. 
Samvet RIcHARD was finding the new boy next * Srraxra of views,” said an old gentleman te 
door unaccountably peaceable. the members of his club, “I saw one once that I 
yah!” he began promisingly. f{* You're shall never forget. I was standing on Mont Blano, 
mamma's pet, ain’t your” watching the gun sink in the blue waters of the 
that’s me,” answered the new boy without | Mediterranean. To my right the noble Rhine 


irit. 
ar Yah! You dursen’t go away from home | were ranged 
without her, do you ?” ne—— 
* No, I daren’t.” * You really must be mistaken, sir,” in osed 
"Yah! You go to bed at half-past seven, | ® young man earnestly. ‘I have been on Mont 
don’t you?” 

‘sl Beren o'clock,” corrected the new boy. 

“Tf I was to tell you I could swaller a big red know what ft was like years ago. The whole face 
apple without chawing it, you'd think I was lyin’, | of Europe has been changed by wars since I was 


a eee, OE oe eG 


Mra. Gamage tells how she makes heme comfortable for the 


i ” wouldn’t you?” there, young man!” 

Then het strcched’ isso [Easily eoough. | Oy! G20 kage . 0 

Sleep is an opinion | ” ! Well, I am, softy; sotake that!) | - Morne : “ Why should we make Willie a doctoe 

10] Whereupon—bif! : @ | when there are so many new doctors every year ? ® 

Eva: “Yes, we bachelor often give e oOo Father ; “ But think of all the new ailments!" 

yachting party and never of taking a man| Dan,” said little Henry, “I'd like to know oo 

ae a something.” siihas tinge ies tn bee 1 Are you going to let this 
ack: “Well, well! "6 * Well, what fs it 2” queri . Meek. small ve mo?” 

lonely 2” hat ae we What was your zane before mother married | Barber: “ Let the boy have his fun for once, si 
Eva: “ Ob, well, if we do we hug the shore.” yout® It is his birthday.” 


famous Holborn merchant en page 28. 
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the staircase ewiftly. In . es and a clatter an cf 0 
one hand she carried » small dress- The Story of a Woman who Worshipped Her Husband. By J. S. WILLOX. icles : ce gecesiion of 

floor of the compartment. “Tietcis 
ferked spasmodically for a few minutes before it 
came to @ dead standstill. A sudden ghastly silence 
followed ; then came dull cries of pain, and the 61:1 
scream of a woman in hysterics. Mud 


"Jack is at home, working on his new nove iis 
she told him, with forced calm. “T have left 


“Left him?” 

She bent her head. “ For good,” she added. 

Ho stared at her for a foil minute, helpless, 
wondering. 


“ You see, we are hardly suited to each other,” she 
went on, stating the facts without emotion. “I 
married him because—well, because I loved him ; and 
oo iy pee because he a me.” Her 
i mov ttin demeecs ing an error $3 

: . “Tt appears I 


at each step, She put the cloak and on the 
table and glanced round, listening sharply. The 
only sound was the dull murmur 0: 
breakfast. Satisfied, she crossed the hall to the 
study ; and if she hesitated then it was only for a 
second. es a little, she caught at the handle 
and opened the door. 

Lorraine glanced up, annoyed. . ee 

*T looked in to say -bye ; I’m going out, she 
said, gripping the handle desperately. 

back his chair with an air of impatience. 

“My dear Mary,” he exclaimed with great sigh, 

“why do you always choose the most inconvenient 


Harry to his feet. 
“ Are you hurt ?” he asked anxiously. 


” ly. 
= Not a bit,” she answered, but as he raised her sh¢ 


me. 
It was badly swollen already, and while Mrs. Torr 
held it out, ry made bandages of a ont " ee 
kerchiefs from his portmanteau. The guard cam: ‘il ng 


h ice choked and h 
er voice choked and became bu! the footboard, 2B to his knees in the snow ta: Ue 


was wrong. He wanted a ceding! usekeeper, — 


“Did I disturb you? Sosorry!” The words were | one who would see that things were well ordered an engine had hea on either side. 
forced out, pis sy] didn’t know you had | regular. It was my mistake, of course ; and it is right Anybody hurt ? he asked. 
commenced work.” that I chould be the one to suffer.” Then, with sudden Only a ,”” Mra. Lorraine told him. “What 


has happened ?” 
“We've run into a snowdrift, and the encine's of 
the metala. We'll have to wait for a rolicf train. In 


heat : “ Oh, I’ve been a fool, a fool! I knowit. Butl 
don’t care!” 

Harry rose to his feet, bewildered, and walked 
swaying to the other end of the compartment. They 
were already fying Ten the outskirts of London. The 
long rows of crow villas, veiled in a film of drifting 
snow, broke up and were lost. With a crash, the 
train rushed thunderous across a bridge and clattered 
out towards the open ee 

Mrs. Lorraine,-her burst of passion exhausted, stared 
apathetically at the drifting country. Harry glanced 
at her irresolutely. As she had said, she was 6 fool. 
‘And yet it was difficult to say which was the more to 
be blamed. He knew Jack loved her; but he had 

essed, had feared, that an impulsive woman like 
Stary Lorraine would find quiet, undemonstrative 
affection more than a little unsati ying. Someonc had 
called Jack a stoic ; another, less kind, i 
sulky. Harry knew that he was neither. 

ss Tock here, Mrs. Lorraine ; it’s all nonsense,” he 
blurted out. It was scarcely a tactful opening, but 
he was furious that she should throw away the love of 
the best man in tho world, wrecking his happiness and 
her own. “ You know as well as I do that ack loves 


She backed out and closed the door carefully, quietly. 
Her indrawn breath hissed sharply between ber tee’ 

“T might have known,” she whi . 

For one wild moment she fought the longing to fe 
back, to weep away her a in his arms, but | e 
knew he was writing again. His work was everything. 
He had forgotten her interruption already. He didn 
care, he didn’t care ! 

Sho recovered herself with an effort. 

* My dear girl, you are a fool,” she said. And the 
sound of her own voice brought cold strength that 
forced her across the hall. She flung the cloak round 
her shoulders, and with the bag in one hand she opened 
the door. Her keys ehe had left on the dressing- table. 
It was a pity, for the slamming door might bring the 
servants; and, though she tried to close it gently, 
the catch was too stiff, Leaving the door slightly open, 
she gathered up her gown an' went down the steps. 
Every window seemed to stare with wide eyes, but it 
didn’t matter now—they would soon know. She hailed 
a ing hansom. 

“ Euston,” ehe said briefly. 

One glance she allowed herself ; the house was blank, 
eold, indifferent. She caught her li between her 
teeth. The keen, frosty brecze cut like a lash across 
her face, and she lowered her veil. 

The ten o’clock Scotch express was packed with folk 
northward bound for the holidays. The station 
resounded with a medley of banging and rattling, 
loud cries, and the ebriek of stcam. The plotfurm 
buetled with a hurrying crowd—eager, laughing, 
anxious, bored. 

‘A fatherly old guard opened the door of a first-class 
compartment. 

* Perth, ma’am? Yes, you're just in time. You 
won’t have to change, and there’s no corridor, £0 
nobody can disturb you.” 

She turned to thank him. 

“Hallo, Mrs. Lorraine! Goi north?” a voice 
{nterrupted. ‘‘ May I come in with you?” 

Mrs. Lorraine gripped the side of the door with a 
little gasp of dismay. ‘‘ Harry w 

“ Friend of yours, ma’am ?” And before she could 
protest, if protest had been possible, the guard had 
opencd the door, and Harry Welldon had flung his 

rtmanteau and wraps on the seat and was shaking 

ds, chattering excitedly the while. 

as Antolly to see you. Where's Jack? Gone 
for something? What! isn’t coming? Oh, the 
brute, to let you go off alone!” he cried in mock 
dismay. ‘ But where is he? We’'re——” And he 
made a dive for the window as the train slid forward, 
ewinging easily. 

Mrs. Lorraine put up her hand. 

“No; Jack has not come to see me off,” she said 
deliberately. ‘He is rather busy just now; and 
of course his wife is of less importance than his 


a man to the nearest station, so if you ae - 


sending ‘ 
send a wire he'll take it.” He handed in oue or tuo 


| 
“Thanks. I should like to let my pro 
Can I send one for you, Mrs. Lorraine ?” 
“No, thanks ; my father does not expect mc.” 
He touched her hand imploringly. ‘Jack :”’ 
She caught her breath sharply. Then 2" No? She 
raleed her hand impatiently when he would Lave 
spoken. 
“Is anyone badly hurt?” he asked, wile Hurry 
was writing. 
“No, ma'am; a bit shaken, that’s all Thank ycu 
tir. Ill have them sent off.” a 
When they were alone an awkwardness lod 
fallen, and neither was inclined to break tho cil: ». 
It was very cold. The snow had piled itself in J.i.! 
embankments on either side, and the whito t'.! 
drifted steadily past the window, shutting out «I +i 
of the country. They were isolated, lonely ; a1: 
silence was emphasised by the infrequent broken <0u:.!s 
from the other compartments, a snatch of t>7. a 
Mall stamping of feet,a muffied voice. Itwasasth ci 4 
the train stopped in a tunnel. E 
“ Are you cold 1” he asked, to break the In‘cic: ati 


’ 
ple kro. 


b} 
UJ 
1 
e 


uu.” 
“Oh, yes, he loves me; he loves me with as much 
fervour as @ granite image, but I’m tired of being 
treated as a dog, or worse. He does show some affection 
for his dogs ; tr me he has none. I can’t bear it.” 
Her self-control broke down, and the passionate words 
ured out, stammering, disconnected, choking. “ Oh, 
know all you can say to me; it’s so easily said. But 
even this morning, when I went to his room, he com- 
plained that I always came at an inconvenient 
moment. I had to cut the knot somehow, and I have 
done it, 

* Oh, Harry, you know us both, and you know I love 
him. If I didn’t, it wouldn’t matter, for I could have 
borne it then. I made him a god, and eset him on a 

estal, and now I long for him to come down, to be 
uman. You'll say I’m foolish ; you'll say I’m wrong ; 
you'll say I shall regret what I’m doing ; and you're quite, 
uite nes But I’m starved for want of | love—mad. 
thought I should be happy just worshipping him ; 
but it’s not enough, it’s not enough ! m 

The fierceness died out of her voice. “ Oh, the 
difference it makes—as tender word, a caressing touch | 
I tried to tell him once,” she went on rapidly. “ Think 
of it, np I—his wife—tried to beg him for some 
mark of affection ; tried to fawn 7 im like one of 
his dogs. He kissed me then. He said I shouldn’t 
worry about those things, and he looked at me with a 
kind smile that seemed to reprove me for pestering him 
a my love.” She beat her hands together in a frenzy 
of despair. 

‘ “Oh, it’s true, it’s true. I pestered k’m with my 
ove. 

“You must go back to him,” the man urged. “ You 
can’t live without him.” 

“No, no,no! I’ve burned my boats, now, thank 
Heaven. I shall never go back. How can you ask 
it? It’s agony to leave him, but it’s nothing to what I 
have suffered in seeing the love I am craving for given 
in kindness to children and animals, in affection and 
courtesy to others. Everything before me is blank 
and barren, but that is better than the jealous pit 
I’ve been living in for months!” 

The man stared at the wall of snowflakes that swirled 
along beside them, blotting out the landscape. 

“You are suffering eome of the tormenta that I 
have gone through,” he said. 

ee 

es. It hurt me a deal, too, when 
knew him first, he was 80 icy, 60 unsympathetio, fe 
self-centred. But after a bit I began to find that, 
though this was hardly a pose, it came from his horror 
of what we may call wearing his heart on his sleeve. 
It’s not a thing I can prove to you by rule or by reason ; 
but you know—you must know—he loves you sincerely, 
at pi Think of the pain you are ca’ him!” 
baa Pt m’t!’’ she cried sharply. will not go 


ailence. 
She glanced 7 with a shiver. “Yes; thovss I 
hadn't noticed it until you spoke. Woull it ‘a 
possible to get something hot from the dining-car<” 
Harry turned to the window and looked cut. 
“J think I can manage it.” He opencd the dvr, 
and, having felt carefully for the footboard, he «' 4 
sideways. In a few minutes be returncd vo 
a basin of steaming hot soup. 
“ Would you like to go to the dining cat? Cie 3 
easily get to it, and it’s warmer than here.” 
“ Oh, no,” ghe answered hurriedly. “Iwooll..tut 


sg oy 
e hot soup made her drowsy, and, wrary<)) i: tr 
cloak and covered with Harry's rug, she «i~ ~ 
asleep. He watched by her side for over «:: Luu: 
then the guard came with a telegram. 
“For you, I think, sir—Welldon. A boy care 
through the snow. The relief train {s just at hand.’ 
Harry read the message, and after a glacce at '¢ 
8 woman he followed the guard to the c:d J 
the train. A group of shivering passengets we70 ¥ 
ing on a cleared space, straining their cyes 240"5 °'¢ 
hollow that marked the line. Another hour c:swiv 
by, and the ms began to fear the relief had le: 
snowed up. Harry went back to the compari: 
several times, but Mra. Lorraine still slept quictly 5 
ho had returned again to the d’a van whew ac. 
thunder trembled nega a e drifting curt. 4A 
enow-plough came first, c oy the snow inwe ts 
either side, and leaving a lane for tho relief train t+! 
followed. The passe: raised a faint cheer. 
hee Sees e still-moving engine, st: °"' 
and fell h nginthedeep snow. Harry ran!” 
and half pushed, half dragged him towards ‘he ‘1.15. 
“ You got my wire?” 
“Yes, yes; they let me come on theengine. I «4 
just starting. But where pie | 
They hurried along the 
then out on to the footboard. 


t 
a 
i 


work. 

Hi glanced at her and laughed uncertainly. In 
spite of her heavy veil he could see that she had been 
wegrine. 

“'T beg your pardon,” he began, hesitating, ‘‘ but I 
rod quite—— Is anything wrong? * he finished 

untly 
“No,” she replied, emphasising the words slowly ; 
everything is quite all right.” 

Harry shrugged his shoulders. “ Forgive the cyni- 
cism, but when a woman says that, I always know 
there’s a rod in pickle for somebody.” He leaned 
forward. “I don’t want to be intrusive, but 
I’m afraid there is somo troutle, and perhaps I 
can hele After all, I’m Jack’s oldest friend, you 
know. Is there any thi Icando?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said she with cold civility. Then, 
though she hated herself for speaking, the bitter words 
forced themselves from her lips. “ Yes; there’s 
something you can do. You and he are old bachelor 
istends ; you can f° back and console him.” Her voice 
™ naa y 


“It won't overtax your 
f eres sake, tell me what has happened. 


ack’s fingers, frozen and uselcss, H : 
ip, and he fell neck-deep in the snow. Ho cud 
walt while Harry fumbled at the hand:>. 
. ! Mary!’ ‘His voice rose in pebrill scr. 
"Oh, my God, she's dead!” < 
The woman scrambled to her feet. “ Jack! 
She caught his face between her hands, and stared at 
him with tened wonder. Ho was palo, hegserll 
his eyes half orazed with grief. The god euitercet 
was human. -His arms were round her, crushiz: Ee 
choking her, stunning her with the fury of ujs ve 
She closed her eyes. af 
“Forgive me—forgive me” 


+) f stories short it has the cream That’s why THE NOVEL is supreme. Octsber number now on salg 
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My e/tatebook 


Iz was not until I stopped writing the Notebook 
jour years ago that I knew how popular a feature 
of P. W. it had become. Letters of regret came 
in piles by each post. Some of them were rather 
The writers took it as a personal 


unkind. 
grievance that I had turned lazy. 


Letters still come occasionally asking me to 
contribute again, which is very pleasant and very 
flattering to @ man who makes no pretence at 
tine writing, but only puts down things simply and 


plainly as he thinks and speaks, 
_ So I come on the stage again for another spell. 


SHOULD A WIFE HAVE A BONUS? 
Of Course She Should! 
The Bigger the Better. 


tor his own peace of 
and turn to some other page. 
to jar some people mighty badly. The decent- 


minded, well-meaning man isn’t going to turn 4 


hair over it. 


Every married woman whose husband goes to 
business and earns a weekly wage should have 
come bonus given her over and above the bare 


Lousekeeping allowance. 

It isn’t fair to make your wife a petty thief. 
There are tens of thousands of women in this 
country who are thieves. They pinch something 
cut of the housekeeping money. That is, they 
spend a shilling or two on little personal vanities, 


and not only say nothing about it, but fear to do 


£0. 
Many an office-boy has been discharged, and 


heen ruined, perhaps, for life, because an employer 


has given him a etamp to put on a letter, and the 
boy has been found to have kept the stamp and 
changed it into a jam tart or penny dreadful, 
after walking a mile or two in the rain to deliver 
the missive. 


A conscientious employer discharges this small 


toy as an example, and to safcguard himself 
against a greater theft. At least, he tells the boy 


£0. 

It’s a stupid and a cruel p ing, of course. 
The wise and the Christian way would be to scare 
the life out of the small boy in a quiet manner 
by a straight talk, and then to promise him an 
Side penny a day for a jam tart so long as he kept 
Food, 

That woulda’t cost much—only a a day 
extra—and a man might save his own soul when 
the final judgment came to adjust the balance as 
to who had been the bigger sinner of the two. 

Well, as near as I can reason it out, the situation 
is much the same in married life. 

Your young wife may have a mother or a sister 
cr 8 specially well-beloved aunt-Eliza, each with 
a birthday once a year. She wants to give them 
a personal présent. They are her own people. 
She is delighted, of course, when you chip in and 
help with the gift, but even then it isn’t the same 
thing to her. Alone—with her own money—the 
offering itself becomes a special pride and 
pleasure. 

There is a sentiment and a satisfaction at the 
back of it that no words can express. 

As like as not you, who are reading this, have 
partner who gave up a steady job to become your 
wife. Out of her earnings she had some little 
each week she could call her own after she had 
given the greater portion to her mother to run the 
nome. 

She gave this little up when she married 
you, and she gave up, too, the little bit of income 

er mother could make over and above her keep 
at home, 
Look at it this way, and the woman makes a real 
big sacrifice all the way round, doesn’t she ? 

Well, are you going to let her depend on your 
charity every now and again, or are you going to 
let her go on practically stealing out of the money 
you give her for nonsekerg! ? 

Some men kick like a the wife spends 
money on a present to any member of her own 
oy, Many more just grizzle and feel 
j . 

Now if you can’t afford to give your wife more 


Our football competition will become a big thing. 


Ir there is 
any man 
mr of 
this. paper 
who fancies this little article is going to jar him, then, 


mind, he had better skip it 
Because it is going 


- A LITTLE SERMON TO MR. DURHAM. DuRHAM 
| writes: 


Se Recta oy 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


than you are giving, it’s the easiest thing in the 
world to secure peace of mind for both of you. 

Try this plan. I think it’s quite a good one. 

If you are earning, say, twenty shillings a week 
and handing over to your partner fifteen, then do 
without some little thing yourself and give her the 
balance as pocket money. 

If you are too confoundedly selfish to do that, 
then tell her plainly and simply that out of the 
fifteen shillings you give her you expect only 
fourteen to go on the house. the other shilling 
is pocket money for herself. 

ere are thousands of good women who can do 
uite a lot with a lump sum of £2 12s. once a year 
that they can call entirely their own. 

Of course, if you’ve got the right kind of wife, 
and I hope you have, she'll rob her own money- 
box to help the household expenses whenever it is 

But the point to bear in mind is that you want 
to stop turning your wife into a thief. Gire her 6 
shilling or more a week. Don’t let her think that 
you think she is stealing it. 


SOMETHING NEW IN PUZZLES. Now and 
again I should 


like to seta 
little problem to my readers, Here is one invented by 
a certain Bishop of Oxford: 1, I have a large box ; 
2, I have two lids; 3, also two caps; 4, and I 
have two musical instruments ; 5, in addition to a 
at many articles a carpenter cannot do without ; 
, then I have two established measures; 7, I 
have always about with me a couple of good fish ; 
8, and a great many of a smaller size and tribe ; 
9, I have two lofty trees; 10, two fine flowers ; 
11, and the fruit of a wild plant; 12, I have two 
playful animals; 13, and a number of smaller 
ones of a less tame breed ; 14, I have two halls or 
places of worship; 15, two weapons of warfare ; 
16, and two broad swords ; 17, I have a handsome 
phi Hs 18, a hard couch ; 19, a number of weather- 
cocks ; 20, the steps of an hotel; 21, I represent 
the House of Commons on the eve of a division ; 
22, I own two students or scholars ; 23, and have 
sundry whips for them ; 24, and, to finish up with, 
I half a score of Spanish grandees. 
ow what is this thing that pees all these 
qualities, and what are they ? will give a prize 
of half a guinea to the first reader who answers 
correctly. — 
Post not later than Thursday, October 6th to 
Notebook, Pearson’s Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


“T have 
lately got a rise in my talary, but I have not 
mentioned it to my wife, as she is so free with 
money, and I should like in time to have a little 
nest egg. 

«as jew tried lots of times to make her save, but 
it only leads to rows, so don’t you think I should 
be right in keeping it myself and give her a 
surprise some day ?"* 

Durham sets a problem almost as difficult to solve 
as that of “ The Pedy or the Tiger?”? No woman 
should be a spendthrift, or be encouraged in that 
respect, with the money her husband earns. 
Equally no man should act the liar. If Durham 


: 


is constituted as most men are he will have 


moods. 

There will be times in his domestic life when he 
will be glad he did not tell his wife. There will 
be times when he won't think of the matter 
at all. 

But there will be other times when he will feel 
that he is a sneak in not having spoken to her of 
this extra money. 

If Durham is pak Serta enough to go on 
living week after week with his own secret, and 
without it doing his other moral qualities et 
harm, then he ought to bo strong enough to tell 
his wife that he has received this extra money and 
intends putting it away for a rainy day. 

Put this extra salary in some bank, DornaM, 
in your wife’s name and your own. Then neither 
can draw it out without the signatures of both of 

‘ou. 

r If your wife won’t agree to this course, 
then have another row and tell her you intend 
banking the money in your own name. , 

But for your own future happiness don’t be 


k, Bea Mam. 
ee Petree Keaky. 


You'll 


e ance .f 
We Qi ut tS lory 


Ir another part of the paper you will find the 
opening chapters of a remarkable novel entitled 

Driven from Home,” and, as the circumstances 
which surround its origin are exceptionally 
romantic, we propose to tell you all about it. 

It is seldom that any real romance attaches to 
the writing of a novel.’ The author evolves a 
good plot, he creates his characters, lays the scene 
in some part of the country with which he is 
familiar, and from his imagination he weaves 
the story. 

But this story was not written in the usual way. 
We are going to draw back the veil and first give 
you a little inner history, a little inside information. 

Last summer we took a holiday. We are not 
going to tell you the exact place in which it was 
spent, but it was in an ideal spot in Devonshire. 

We had put up at a pretty little cottage where 
the roses looked in at the window. We had stayed 
there on a previous fishing holiday, and so received 
a double welcome from the old lady who lived 
there. : 

Probably this story would never have been 
written but for one little incident that happened 
on the evening of arrival. 

Our trunk unpacked, we were stowing our 
things away in an ample old oak chest of drawers. 
Not dreaming that any of these drawers were 
locked, we pulled vigorously at one, which opened 
with a jerk, revealing the fact that the lock had 
been pulled right out of its rather worm-eaten 
socket, 

Instantly our eyes fell upon what we knew to be 
sacred treasures—some letters in faded hand- 
writing, a very old-fashioned looking doll, a 
miniature containing the face of a pretty but 
delicate little girl, and a wee pair of shoes. 

The drawer was closed at once reverently. 
Those things wero not meant for strangers’ eyes 
to see. Later on we apologised to the old lady. 
At that time she said nothing, but during our stay 
we were able to be of material assistance to her 
{n a big trouble which overtook ker. 

And 80, quite unasked, she told something of 
her life story. 

It was a tale of human passion, human weakness, 
a sin unforgiven, too harshly punished, a brokea 
home, a life spoiled. 

“ She’? knows that we have had a great story 
written round her life, and she is content. For 
no one knows her secret, and no one can recognise 
in that white-haired old lady the Betty Hume 
about whom you will read in our story. 

And that, readers, is how you come to get 
‘Driven from Home.” 


rene fee, 
A GOOD SEND.OFF. 


*©T wever did have any luck!” wailed the old 
man. “I’ve just been to town to see my son-in- 
law and ask him to help me; but he won't do a 
thing, and all because I respected one of them 
old customs.” 

“ How was that ?” 

* Why, you see, some yous ago, when I had two 
farms and money in the bank, the chap that’s now 
my son-in-law came along to court my daughter. 
He was poor, so I said, ‘No.’ But the old woman 
was for it, so I had to give in.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ After the wedding, when they were just about 
to start, they asked me to throw my shoe after 
them for jack Well, I did, and that caused the 
trouble. The young man had the luck, and is now 
worth £20,000, while I am poor. To-day I asked 
him to lend me £100, and he refused. He 
hasn’t forgotten the time I threw my shoe after 


“ But why should he be angry about that ?'” 
“Why, you see, it so happened that my foot 


was inside the shoe!” 


enter of course ! 


A 


ee 


Qur Courls 


A Matter of H's. 

A constable in a case of cruelty to a horse, heard 
at Greenwich, observed that the horse was used “ by 
the horders of the ’ead ’orsekeeper.” : 

Not So Simple. 

“J understand he is not too strong-minded,” said 
the Clerkenwell a of a prisoner. 

The Prisoner's Mother: “Oh, yes, he is—he can 
eat and drink and sleep as well as anyone.” 

Tempt Me Not. 

‘When a witness was the oath at Preston 
Police Court, the Chief le told her to begin, 
“I swear——” 

‘Witness: “I’m not used to swearing. I'll say, 
*S’ ’elp me God.’ ” 

Soon Upset. 

‘On being told by the Bournemouth magistrates 
that he would be fined 30s., or in default have 
to undergo month’s imprisonment, for ill-treating a 
horse by beating it, the defendant said he would 
* do the month.” 

Later, the defendant came back into court and 
paid the money, stating he had seen the inside, 
that was enough. = 


Siclure Fars 


MARKS THE BOUNDARY. 

A yew yards away from the fences of many & 
rural saltesy tee iron stumps A, A, may be seen 
atintervalsin the fields, When a railway company 
proposes to construct @ line they purchase more 

land than is 

> actually required, 
as at some later 
a\y date the line may 
need ning. 
ina Age in as 
m as needed 
at the moment, 


Tax heavy logs in 
inte pea 
It consists of o large 
bite 
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it to have a firm 
then lifts the lever with all 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Too Bad. 

“He wouldn't pay any rent, yet he wanted to be 
boss of the house,” was a statement made in a case 
at West Ham Police Court, in which a seaman was 
sentenced to a month’s hard labour for assaulting 
his father-in-law. 

Everything But Good. 

“The case for the prosecution is that are & 
knave; the defence is that are a fool. The 
court is of the opinion that in all probability you 
are the latter, and the case against you is dismissed.” 
These were the words used in discharging a man 
charged with stealing chair frame at Sou’ nd. 


His Pleasant Surprise. 

In the course of a case at Harrogate in which two 
labourers were Cc with being drunk and 
disorderly, one admitted that they had been fighting, 
and said he took his coat off because he had a bottie 
of beer in the pocket. “But that’s gone right 
enough,” he added, amid laughter. 

Police-Sergeant (to the Bench): “It is here now 
if he wants it.” 

Defendant : “I want it, and the sooner the better.” 
(Loud laughter.) 


‘An electro-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of 
cannot undertake to return unsuitable p 


might, and the log rolls over several inches, When 
he has raised the lever as high as he is able, the 
block, A, is pushed under the tree and ta it 
rolling back whilst the hook is be: 
this manner a heavy log can be shi 
very quickly, 

>_nOcCc 


A PORTABLE BRIDGE. 

WHEN wheeling manure to tho len plots 
there is always present the difficulty of nego- 
tiating the ing to the borders. The wheel 
of the barrow cannot be run over it without doing 
damage. A good way to get over the trouble 
is to construct a portable —— the one 
illustrated. This can be left about anywhere, 
and will always be ready when wanted. It is 
easily made. 
Two blocks, A, 
about 5 in 
square and 8 in. 


long, 8 in. wide, 
and 1 in. thick. The blocks have one edge 
chamfered, as shown at B. The edges of the 
boards which rest on the are also 
planed down, C, so that the: offer no resistance to 
the wheel of the barrow. Whe boards ere nailed 
to the blocks (see Fig. 3), then the crown of the 
bridge is completed by nailing a piece of board, 
ae ut 8 in. square to the two ks to connect 
em. 


ne see 


EEE ENDING 
or. 6, 1910, 


. Not Really ? 
“When I missed them I found they had gone.” 
said a witness in a fow]-stealing case at Kingston-on. 


ea, 
Will He Go to Heaven ? 

At the Manchester County Police Court: 

Defendant (whose husband was in the witness. 
box): * He has told lies, Mr. Yates. Whatever wii] 
benmoe of hin wh Be Si 

pen: vr. J. M. Yates): “I reall 
know, I’m A (Laughter.) ate Heo 
A Human Alarm Clock. 

A man charged at Willesden with being drunk 
pointed to a scar on his face, and remarked to t!¢ 
magistrate: “When this works up to my brain it 
releases # spring, and I go off like an alarm clock.’ 

The Lr roe replied that such a scar mu:t ie 
very trou me, and discharged the man with a 


caution. 
Good! 
In the Stannaries Court, at Truro, before Julce 


Granger : 

‘Witness (a farmer), giving evidence, stated that 
oad was ina certain field working in the month of 

une. 

Defendant: “ How doyou fix June?” 

Witness: “How do I fix June? Why, I fix ’un 
between May and July!” (Loud laughter.) 
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TURNING HANDLES.. 


A oor for rounding long pieces of wood not 
capable of treated in an ordinary lathe is 
shown here. untry wheelwrights often use it 
age gi and other handles. Thera 

of wood about 10 in. square ard 
centre. of each a semicircular 
groove, A, is cut large enough to admit 
a fork shaft, the aperture being 1} in, in diameter, 
Parallel with one of 
these grooves a slot, 
B, is cut to admita 
shallow blade, which 
acts like a plane, 
and is held in position 
by the wedge, C. 
Two wooden screws, 
D, secure the blocks 
together. The wheel- 
wright roughly planes 


up the latter, 
turns it round cee ge — {s continued, ie 
screws being tigh when ne ,» until a 
tly round and smooth shaft is mr May 
he tapers the 
grooves, A, are not 
true semicircles, somewhat shallower in 
depth than in width which enables the diameter 
of the shaft to be reduced as desired, 


Naked Fars 


Locksmiths Laugh at Love. 
Be ogi to ae ne batag paalile to. opens ots? 
fe con’ vec - uments, a wedding 
at oeerpeny Ber recently to be postponed. 
Fajted to Fall. 

Frederick Parker, of Hanley, who has just died 
from injuries received in a fall from a ladder, was 
the third of a family of four bro’ house 
painters—to die in this manner. 

Well Under a Stage. 

It was stated at a meeting of the Palace Theatre 
Company Limited, recently, that the well they were 
digging under the stage would give an abundant 
supply of water and save £250 a year. 

Collar on Fire. 

At Shrewsbury the other day, a boy threw 8 
lighted match at a companion who was wearing a 
ceiluioid collar. The collar blazed up, and before 
the flames could be extinguished the’ boy was badly 
burnt. He was removed to the infirmary. 


Struggling With a Sewn Heart. 

‘John Long, whose heart was recently sewn up at 
the London Hospital after he had been stabbed, has 
“complete recovery. He was fined 10s. at a 
z Court recently, for engaging in a 
rgle with a policeman. 
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| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Amateur Hoppers. 
Ten _ nome ie 7 Vale, Surrey, have 
arrang pick hops in the adjoining gardens in 
order to aid the church funds. ; . 


Wanted a Swim. 

A flock of geese, numbering about one hundred, 
escaped from a steamer near Greenock and settled on 
the water. Men went out in boats and captured 
them after considerable trouble. 


« ‘i Lifetime in Workhouse. 
ane Avery, a feeble-minded woman, who has died 
at the Eastbourne Workhouse at the age of eighty- 
nine years, had been an inmate of the workhouse 
since she was four days old, and had cost the rate- 
payers £1,600. 

Dog Dies on Duty. 

While attempting to rescue some stormbotnd 
travellers on the treacherous Grand Pass, the famous 
St. Bernard dog Barry III. was killed by an 
avalanche of stones. His body will be stuffed and 
placed in a museum. 


Catch of 212,000 Herrings. 

No fewer than 212,000 herrings, caught during a 
twenty-four hours’ trip, were brought to Yarmouth 
recently by the Lowestoft boat Playmate, while 
100,000 were landed by another boat, 


48 . a 42. 


Too Big for Tennis, 

One of the most exhibits at the 
International Rubber and Allied Trades Exhibition, 
which opens in London next year, will be a rubber 
ball weighing one ton and valued at £784 


Kicked off the Boards. 

While The Whip was performed at tre 
Borough Theatre, Stratford, other day, one of 
the horses kicked an actor into the orchestra. The 
wires of the footlights were injured and fused, aud 
@ panio was narrowly averted. 


Ruined Tomato Crop. 

Constant rain and low temperature hare played 
havoc with the tomato crop in the Channel Islands 
this year. A large acreage had been planted, 
mostly in succession to potatoes, but the yield will 
not be one quarter of what ithas been for tho la:t 
few years. 

A Man-Trap Tragedy. 

The Baron de Balorre, a retired army officer, 
living at Chevreuse, France, has been the victim cf 
a“man-trap” which he placed for poachers in his 

preserves. : 

Ho was out shooting alone in the evening «!°2 
three explosions were heard in quick eucces:icn. 
Shortly afterwards the baron, covered with bloed, 
stumbled out of the woods on to & highway. 

He was taken home, but died in the nig ¢, Later 
= gun was found by the side of an exploded wa2- 

> : 


Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta St., London, w.c 


A Complete Short Story, introducing a new character—Mrs. Chuffy. 


. *s all this nolse upstairs?” inquired Mr. 
Gin waa as he bounced out of the breakfast- 
room into the hall. “Is the house coming down, or 


stairs. I haven't quite got used to my new hobble 
Lirt yet.” 

shirt Jer ugy gave s snort, and looked with » pained 

expression at his wife, who, attired in one of the very 

latest and very tightest skirts, was coming downstairs 

ina new & I manner. Sometimes she jumped 

from stair to stair with both feet at once, and now 


and then she shuffled down sideways like a stranded 


ih 
rat. Chuffy laughed at the sight, and went back to 
ling along behind 


his breakfast, wife hob 
him. 
"y don’t see what there {s to snigger at,” she pro- 
“It's the latest fashion, and everybody is 
wearing this sort of thing now.” 
I know,” replied Mr. Chuffy, settling down 


stone. 
Mrs. Chuffy did not reply for the moment. She 
was thinking. While her husband had been speaking 
Be ed ee te Seanpel tue extnd onl eighteued 
Then sho ly er mind and st! 
herself up with a jerk, as she had discovered that 
whatever else her new gown was good for, it was no 
good for sitting down in. 

She therefore-hobbled out into the hall and brushed 
Mr. Chuffy’s city hat and coat. He seemed rather 
turprised at the unusual attention he was receiving, 


out Mrs. Ch did not into details, and he was 
ets 3 believe it was all due to her natural love and 
vffection. 


Mrs. Chuffy was rather relieved when the time came 
‘or her husband to leave for the train. She saw him 
off the doorstep, and then she came back into the 
‘oom and took her, breakfast standing up. It was 


the only way. 
When she went upstairs to put on her new hat 
prior to going-out and giving neighbours a treat 


by letting them catch a pi of her new frock, Mrs. 
Chuffy’s progress was s! er than when she had 
come down. The skirt allowed her to move her feet 
about four inches forward or upward, and as each of 
the stairs was six inches deep, it obviously required 
a rather ingenious kind of wriggle to enable her to 
get from stair to etair. I mean, you can work the 
sum out for yourself a vu fractions and prove 
that what I say is true, if you like. 

Once in her room Mrs. Chuffy {sed trotting 
up and down, and except when she fell up against the 
washstand and broke a soap-dish, she performed the 
fx entize to pag cog peered special a while rd 
steel for rer new hat ( t ly to go wi! 
- cones which was in a large cardboard box on 

ie Hoor. 

Mrs. Chuffy never knew exactly how it happened, 
hut she was trotting more or less ully towards 
the box when she discovered that her foot had caught 
in an upturned Gorner of the carpet. She lifted the 
foot mechanically to step over the obstacle, forgetting 
that her movements were impeded by her skirt. The 
next moment she fell forward on her knees, and in 
throwing out her hands to save herself she thrust them 
briskl, tirongh the cardboard box, and could feel them 
dismal ueezing the life out of the delicate trimming 
of her new hat. x 

She gave quite a howl of as she surveyed 
the damage which seemed for the moment to be ir- 
reparable. She made up her mind that she would get 
bldg gore t on what there was left of ¢! 


of the 
the effect in the mirror. Here 


therefore, 
carefully as possible and call the maid to come and 


give her a 


Mi Help m > there’ 5 ” 
Chuffy Fuintivgy: 3 @ good girl!” said Mrs 


What de you think 


are a little weak this 


7 morning.” 

The 1 retired 
with her hand over her 
mouth, although there was 
no reason to sup that 
she was ea victim to ea 


The girl obliged at le, you" 
once. she giggled a had to bo made hot first, then Ley io” 
little and said: But for the fact that conductors ne cil ioe 

Haven't you got ic their cars waiting in order to oblige two ladies who 

new skirt a it too t, | want to be rude to each other, Mrs. Chuffy would 

ma’am ? - have ary a at the entrance and given her critics a 

Nonsense ! retorted | piece of mind. As it was, however, the conductor 

Mrs. Chuffy, who would ve her a more business-like push than before, so 

not for the world have said t she had to go. She jumped off the car and came 

. a harsh word against her | down to the ground with both feet together. Being, 

3 he fa) < pre pee Tho dreas | however, rather unused to exercises a this sort, she 
(24 is all right, but my ankles | had to throw out her arms for a moment to recover 


her equilibrium, just as if she were a tight-rope walker 
at the circus; and she could not we gather from 
the giggles inside the tram that-she was helping te 
make a pleasant morning for the people. 

About that time it occurred to Nir. Chuffy that 
che had better go back home and change into something 
in which she could sit down for ten minutes, anyhow. 


gudden attack of toothache, and Mrs. Chuffy | She therefore turned up a side road that toa 
picked up the wreckage of her new hat, and | footpath which formed a short cut to her house. She 
eyed it more in sorrow than in Then she | walked along the road slowly and with little steps, 


rr. 
found, to her delight, that by giving ft a little more 
knocking about, she was able, if eayshing, to make 

its shape better than it had been before. 
Mrs. Chuffy folt rather pleased with herself when 
she got out into the road, and still more | posing when 
envy of her 


and consequently did not make very great progress. 
It was not till she turned round suddenly on hearin, 
@ great shouting behind her that she realised that 
she was being overtaken. 

What was overtaking her was a herd of cows, 
Mrs. Chuffy, like most suburban ladies, didn’t like 
cows. She shared the prevalent delusion that cows 
aro wild animals which have a habit when being 
driven along the highway of pausing now and then to 
bite # piece out of inoffensive passers-by. Directly 
she saw the creatures close behind her, her first 
thought was to hurry to a place of safety. 

She pattered along rapidly with her little fonr-inch 
footsteps, greatly to the amusement of a couple of 
small boys who stood aside to let her pass. Even then, 
however, {t was clear that the brutes were gaining 
on her, and she pictured herself being trampled under 
their hoofs, and then being eaten alive by them. In 
Sg sarap she tried to quicken her pace by a series 
val ttle wobbly jumps, and then one of the small 

gang out: 

aa, » look at the old lady training for the 
sack race. I bet she gets a prize!’ 

Mrs. Chuffy, however, hurried on, in spite of the 
great temptation that came over her to stop for a 
moment to smack the rude boy severely. 

It was not until she got near the footpath that Mrs. 
Chuffy remembered that there was a stile to climb over 
before the shelter of the field beyond could be gained. 
But the problem had to be faced somehow, because 
the cows were coming nearer, and they would not 
turn off till they got to the stile, by the side of which 
ran a muddy lane that Mrs. Chuffy, even in her 
desperate state, shrank from attempting. 

Mrs. Chuffy stood at the etile and studied it for 
asecond. There was no time to be lost, for the nearest 
cow was only a few yards away from her, and she 
could see Bd wicked look in its eye that it meant 
mischief. ilo Mrs. Chuffy was hesitating the horrid 
cow, with he curi , came quite close. 

That decided Mra. Chuffy. With a moan of despair 
sho leaned on the top of the stile and rolled over to the 
other side as the only way by which her fair young 
life might be saved. ere was 8 disquieting crack ag 
she came to the ground on the other side, and then a 

rolonged rip; and as Mrs. Chuffy acrambled to her 
eet she was rather relieved than anything to find 
that for the first time that morning she was able te 


walk with her usual stride. 
_ Fortunately for her the footpath led direct to the 


only wa: 
uttin, 
¢ if you take both feet off the ground you have 


Fhe good girl rushed upstairs and helped Mrs. Chufy 
to her feet. 


taking her under the arm in a helpful way, as con- 
ductors do. (They say the ladies like it; but, of 
course, I don’t know anything about that.) 

Meanwhile, people were crowding on the car, and 
by the time a thoughtful and kindly old gentleman 
had caught Mrs. Chuffy by the other arm and had 
hoisted her on to the step, the tram was full inside. 

Mrs. Chuffy tottered along the car looking in vain 
for s place, and then a very polite young man fet up 
and offered his seat. For the moment Mrs. Chuffy 
beamed with gratitude, for she was beginning to feel 
tired. All at once, however, she remembered her 
breakfast-table, and was glad to 


be nervous for fear 2 ren ag apr 
cou ear 


“SAS 
* Hi, Billy,” oried the emall boy, * look ot the olf 
training for the eack race." 


> 


ductor ?’” 

“ Streatham ?” echoed the conductor, rather curtly. 
“No, lady, we ain’t. We're coming away from 
Streatham. D’ye want to git off!” 

Mrs. Chuffy said she did, certainly. She got to the 
door and waited there till the car had absdlutely 
stopped, in spite of the fact that the conductor, in 
his usual helpful way, was trying to push her off the 
step. And while Mrs. Chuffys 4 ** gy sho heard 
comments of a quite — kind going on behind 
her back. One woman said: 

“It puzzles me how 
tight skirts at all.” 
"and another woman volunteered the explanation : 


aide door of her house, so that she was not fn danges 
of meeting any of the neighbours—or, indeed, any 
else. She did not know what had gone wrong wi 
her new skirt exactly, but that was because she had 
not got eyes in the back of her head. 

Mrs. Chuffy breathed s sigh of relief as she found 
herself in her own en. bunched the remains 
of her hobble skirt about her, and as she passed through 
the kitchen she said to the maid that her new frook 
had not been quite a success, and that she was going 
upstairs to take it off. 


(More about Mrs. Chuffy next Thursday.) 


they manage to get into these 


of Mre. Chuffy, our new character? Better than Chorley? 
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What Would Happen if the Trades Union 
Congress Suggestion Were Carried Out. 


Av Sheffield the other day the Trades Union 
Congress—the “ Parliament of Labour ”—in- 
structed one of its standing committees to take 
what may be easily the first step towards bringing 
about a general strike. 

An attempt is to be made to the workers 
into a national federation of trades, so that 
at one and the some moment they may be able 
to cease work simultaneously. 

If this scheme could by any conceivable possi- 
Uility, be carried out te Bey , the result 
would be so.disastrous as h to thinking 
about. The mines would be laid idle, the railways 
would cease to be worked, mills and factories all 
over the coun would close down. The whole 
Industrial life of the community, in short, would 
be stricken with TT 

No newspapers would be issued, for there would be 
no one to print them, or to distribute them when 
printed. We should, therefore, know nothing of 
what was going on in the world outside of our 
own sramedliate neighbourhood. 

There would be no delivery of letters or telegrams, 
and this alone would be sufficient to ries busi- 
ness. Worse still, the bulk of our f supplies 
would suddenly be cut off, and a famine would 
arise such as we in England have had no experience 
of for generations past. 


Doctors Couldn't Doctor. 

This would send the death-rate bounding up, 
but there could be no burials, for the coffin-makers 
and gravediggers would be on strike with the rest 
of the artisans and labourers, This may seem 
inconceivable, but such a strike—of undertakers— 
actually took place in Franco the other day. 

Nor could we even doctor our sick, for the workers 
In the chemicai+trade would have gone * out,” 
and the factories where they agg and prepare the 
drugs would be standing i Most drugs, to 
be of any use, must be fresh, and the supply conse- 
quently is never kept far in advance of a eee 

All this, however, is based upon the supposition 
that the strike was really a general one ; that all the 
workers, that is to say, took part in it. But this, 
in the nature of things, could not be. 

For one ine not nearly all the workers in even 
the most highly organised trades are members 
ef their union, and non-unionists would not, of 
sourse, be affected. The er therefore, 
would not be complete, only parti 

But even so, it would be a serious matter. Take 
the case of the railways, for example. A certain 

roportion of trains on all the main lines would 
loubtless continue ru: for a certain number 
of engines would be brought out of their sheds by 
non-unionist drivers. 
No Coal, No Gas. 
These, however, would in all probability be 


t 
fs by no means an im ility, indeed, it is even 
now threatened. In such an event, not o 


at the mercy of first foreign 
to attack her. Wesheuld be as 


— — pow a7, 
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A Column of Up-to-Date Items. 


 hobble-skirt ” is not really “ 
counterpart in the 
from the crinoline 


It had its almost exact ¢ 
skirt,” which was the reaction 


rations for taking the 
ave already been begun, the 
upon the task n' 


- Tum preliminary 
census on April 2nd 
extra assistants e' 


OctoszR Ist sees the begi 
season. These b' 
into England by th 
they bred them, and 
found among Roman remains. 


ned with a potato famine, 
ruined in many districts 
The first and worst 
in 1846, when some 


inning of the pheasant 
have been introduced 
e Romans, and at any rate 
pheasants’ bones have been 


Inrtanp is threate 
the crops having been 
owing to the wet summer. 
of the kind was 
200,000 persons died of starvation. 
Tas Kaiser is endeavouring to sell one of his 
numerous palaces, that at Wilhelmsthal. About 
of another for £175,000, 
r sixty in different parts 
being the one recently 


but he still has so: 
of his Empire, the newest 
opened at Posen. 


Tre most famous of incendiary drapery fires 
three times in succession des- 
huge emporium in Westbourne 
It was proved to have been 


maliciously set on fire, but the perpetrator was 
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incers and some 0! 
will be supplied by the Navy. 


that the Union Castle liner, 
as a yacht for the 
will be regarded as & unit 
With the exception of the 
f the stewards all the crow 


In the old days, and during time of war, spies 
got short shrift. Wellington saw no harm in 
found in his fortified camp at 
burned to death at the stake. 
And so late as 1871 a German met the same 


fate at the hands of infuriated French peasants. 
reading northwards over Europe, 


We need, however, have little fear o! 
There has been no 
country since 1866, althou 
isolated cases in 1892, when 
in Greenwich workhouse. 


ncing 
Torres Vedras to be 


epidemio of the disease in this 
there were a few 
leven people died of it 


riday, September 30th, the famous “ Bo! i 
first saw the light seve 
stout old general who 
for British arms will receive the co’ 
of thousands of his countrymen. It was on 
tember Ist, 1880, that he won the battle of 
ndahar after his famous march from Cabul. 


nty-eight years ago, and the 
has won so many triumphs 


No ons pays much attention to Michaelmas Day 
nowadays, but at one time it was an 
festival, religious and 
is said to have been eati 
when she heard of the Armada, while it was a 
to a feast of goose Phos on am poate ae 

a Ww to their 
rents in September. os 


a Michaelmas goose 
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A new short story by Rudyard Kipling appears in the October Suecusa's Magazine. 


Kare ENDING 
Oct. 8, 1910, 


CARnaRnvor CASTES 
How Prince Edward will be Invested ut 
Carnarvon Castle. 


“ Tas xiy has been pleased to accede to te 
wish of the Welsh Bg, Sachem the ancient enstoig 
of investiture of the Pri of Wales should Le 
revived.’ 

Thus runs the official announcement, mnci!o 

ublio the other day, and “little Wales” is ia a 
Patter of pleasurable excitement over it. From 
now onwards preparations are to be made for 
the great event, which promises to be ono of ile 
most splendid pageants of the kind ever wituc::ed 
in the United Kingdom. 

The investiture is to take place at Carnar-on 
Castle, where Edward Plantagenet, first Drince 
of Wales, was born, and where, according to 
tradition, he received the homage of the Welch 
nobles and chieftains. 

At Carnarvon Castle they show you the very 
door—Queen Eleanor’s gateway it is callod—at 
which the baby Prince was presented to tir 
Welsh forbears by his proud father. 

This gateway, by the by, will be the centre 
of interest {n the fo ming pageant of investituic. 
For from it our present Prince of Wales will step 
forth to receive the homage of his Welsh subjects. 

It faces an immense slate quarry, a vast natural 
amphitheatre, which, cleared and barricaded, «i. 
it is estimated, held at least fifty thousand 
spectators. 

Wedded to Wales. 

The actual investiture will take place incils 
the Castle, in the presence of some fifteen thousan’ 
notables, the pick and cream of the pcojle of 
Wales and the United Kingdom. The you 
Prince will, if established precedents are followcu, 
be presented before his father the King clad in a 
surcoat, cloak, and mantle of crimson velvet, with 
a girdle of gold. 

he Archdruid of Wales, fn his picturesque 
flowing robes, will then advance and place on ti 
youth’s head a torque or golden circlet, the dis. 
cna’ mark of the ancient Celtic Princes ot 
Wales. Afterwards a rod of gold will be put in his 
hand, and then will follow “ the gift of the rinc.’ 
the most important and symbolic part of tie 
ceremony, intended, as it is, to intimate to the 
recipient that he is expected to be “a husband to 
his country and a father to its inbabitan‘s, Lis 
children.” 

Meanwhile, outside {nm Carnarvon Pay, ths 
battleships of the Home Fleet, assemLled there 
for the occasion, will thunder forth a Royal saluie; 
and the troops on land will fire a feu de joie. Tuis 
latter will in itself be one of the biggest thincs 
of the kind on record, for the whole strength of tle 
Welsh Territorials is to be mobilised, and the 
King’s household troops will also be present, Lo:h 
horse and foot. 

Homage to Thefr Prince. . 

Other suggestions have been made to give added 
solemnity to the occasion, and to render it os 
distinctively Welsh as ible. : 

One of these that probably be acted uyon 's 
that from Aber, near Carnarvon, be brought the 
celebrated Arrow Stone (ae Saethau) upon 
which the Welsh chieftains of o sharpened their 
battle-axes, and arrows, while swcaring 

iance to kings. 

Another picturesque su; fon is that delegates 
chosen from all the Welsh people shall 
defile by threes before their new Prince, and do 


the hills, as repens’ the earliest pastoral 
try, to be followed by three farmers from tie 


the ploughmen, the n, the ironworkers, 
the Lnohasers, the soliene ol in threes, Sapir 


p arote to representat ives 


cereal | - ™ 
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STARTS_TO-DAY. 


PROLOGUE. 
The Shadow of the Past. 


Joun Hume, the young vicar of Hallard’s Cross, was 
at work on @ sermon in his book-lincd study, and 
thoughts were flowing swiftly to paper. There was 
character in his firm writing which was in keeping with 
his stern, ascetic face, though just now its expression 
was very tender. 

Tho anniversary of his wedding-day had inspired 
kim with the subject for his sermon, and on the first 
yage of his manuscript he had written out the verses that 
furnished his text: 

“ Who shall find a virtuous woman? For her 
price is far above rubies. 

“The heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. 

She wili do him good and not evil all the days 
ofhislife * * © 

“ Her children arise up and call her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiscth her.” 


Hume laid aside his pen, and leant back in his chair. 
This sermon was to bo a thank-offering for some seven 
years of happy married life and the gift of a child. 

The lamp on the writing-tablo was lit, but the 
curtains were not yet drawn across the windows, and 
the last faint streaks of autumnal twilight threw up in 
dark relief the waving trees that fringed the drive, and 
Lchind them, its outline broken by branch and stem, 
the squat-turreted church of sleepy Hallard’s Cross. 

Hume's thoughts had alipped back into the past. 

Only some eight years had passed since he went to 
toil in a London East-end parish, a callow curate of 
twenty-three years, very full of high ideals of a stern 
kind, and intolerant with the intolerance of youth. 
And a certain sternness, like a rod of steel, still remained 
sfeature of his character. It was written on his face. 

Your strong man often finds it hard to forgive 
weakness and frailty in others. And just now his 
thoughts, though exceedingly tender, were tinged with 
a narrow self-righteousness as he recalled how, during 
the past seven years, he had been steadily moulding his 
wife's character towards greater perfection. 

_ Within a year of taking up his first curacy and meet- 
ing Betty Chalmers, the governess at the East-end 
rectory, he was married. 

lis race-proud family had looked askance at his 
engagement to an obscure governess, and had expected 
something dowdy, insignificant, and colourless. 
Instead, he had taken to them a fascinating fairy-like 
woman, whose nature in those lover-days he had 
romantically compared to a crystal stream, always 
clear and pure beneath all ‘ace change, and—so 
Me had told himself in his strong conceit—always 
athomable. 

Lut her character had required training and disci- 
pes. He rided himself on not having been blind to 
od wife’s faults, and had set about schoolmastering 

Darkness had wiped out the last streak of twilight 
* a picked up his pen. He was bending at the 
t le, thoughts again flowing swiftly to paper, as the 
ae As @ woman came level with the uncovered 
eden plunged through the light streaming across 
“i ve, she stared into the room, the expression of 

t watery, narrow eyes one of furtive cunning. She 


If you're inter 


In presenting this story to my readers, 


duction, that it is in my opinion the cleverest and most absorbing romance ever 
conceived. There is only one way of satisfying yourself that this opinion is justified 


—that is, by reading the opening instalment 
it will be ded as a great favour if you 
you think of the story.—EDITOR. 


was not a bad-looking woman of the coarse type. She 
was dressed respectably enough, and there was o 
sugpemtion of a professional nurse about the cut of her 

and bonnet. Her skirts hid evidence of slovenli- 
ness in the shape of holes in her stockings and down- 


cloa. 


trodden heels. 


At that moment Hume looked up, distracted by 
sounds, not coming from the drive, but from another 
room—a chorus of joyous children’s voices singing 


“Oranges and Lemons.” 


As well as being the anniversary of his wedding- 
day, it was also his daughter's birthday—little six-year- 


old Mimi. 


The woman outside, seeing the vicar’s movement, 


quickened her pace. 


Not that he'd be any the wiser, if he did see me ” 
she muttered. ‘ But if some folk only knew—I could 


open the eyes of a few of ’em, including his !” 


She jerked a thumb over her shoulder towards the 
vicar’s study, with a silent leer of a laugh that accen- 


tuated the cunning of her coarse, good-looking features. 


“And to see her kneeling in the pew, looking as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth, and him at the 


altar, in his veggments and canonicals and what- 


not. Well, it was about time a bit of luck came in my 
way, though I didn’t think to come across it last 


Sunday in church.” 
John Hume had risen and was still listening. The 
children’s voices were ringing out more excitedly ; 
** Here comes the candle to light you to bed, 
Here comes the chopper to chop off your head | 
Last—last—last man’s head /”” 


Hume smiled tenderly as one clear, childish voice 


topped the others as the chopper, formed by the 


bridged arms of the tallest boy and girl of the party, 


descended over a curly head, and made a prisoner of 


Mimi Hume. 

* Little Mimi!’ said the vicar aloud. 

He prayed that this six-year-old little human 
blossom—his and Betty’s, born of sanctified love— 
might fulfil her destiny and ripen into such a women 
as her whose virtues were excelled in the texts chosen 
for the morrow’s sermon. 

“Lemons!” whispered Mimi, with a tremendous 
amount of secrecy. 

“Then get behind me!” said David Inglis, the 
tallest yd of tho party. 

And Phobe Hazeltine, who formed the other half 
of the chopper, pouted her lips. At this stage of the 
game there were more “ Lemons” than ‘* Oranges,” 
and Phebe hated to be beaten. 

Hume shufficd together the pages of his sermon. 
He was going to join the children. 

When he stepped into the rather gloomy hall a 
servant was closing the front door, and Ee shot a keen, 
inquisitorial glance at the woman just admitted. He 
crossed to her. 

She was a stranger to him, but he identified her at 
once by her general appearance and the cut of her 
cloak and bonnet with a certain class of woman whose 
acquaintance he had made, what time he was a curate 
in an East-end parish. Indecd, he had waged fierce 
war in the sacred cause of childhood and motherhood 

ainst the more disreputable members of this class, 
whose ignorance and carelessness increased infant 
mortality. 

His stern mouth tightened. This woman had been 
drinking. 

“ What do you want ?” he asked. 

“ As a matter of fact, sir, I called to see your good 
lady,” the woman replied in glib tones of oily humility, 
“thinking perbaps she might help me. I come from 
Hallard’s Cross originally, and [ should like to get back 
to my old ‘ome. I've a sister still living ’erc, and it 
was she as suggested that your good lady might be 
able to put me in the way of getting district nursing 
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I need only state, as a sort of intro- 


yourself. When you have done this, 
would drop a postcard and tell us what 


and maternity work. I’ve had some years of expe- 
rience, though 1 do look young for a nurse, and I’ve 
a little money te by, but not enough to make me 
independent. should like to be near my sister 
and back again in the old village. Perhaps you'll 
take my card, sir.” 

“IT don’t see my way——’ 

But Hume did not finish. As the woman thrust 
a hand into her cloak for her card, a bundle of letters, 
tied round with a string, fell to the floor. She stooped 
quickly, momentarily Tiatered, 

“ How clumsy of me ! ’’ she ejaculated, with a furtive 
glance at the vicar; and she thrust the letters into a 
mysterious pocket in her voluminous cloak. 

After a little fumbling she produced her card. It 
was not quite clean. “Mrs. Mowle. Cert. Midwife 
and Maternity Nurse,” was printed on it, together 
with a London address. 

“T can do nothing for you!” said Hume sternly. 
“We have two most excellent nurses in the parish 
both of whom add to their first-rate qualifications 
the virtue of teetotaliam.” 

As he spoke, children’s song and laughter flooded ¢'16 
hall with an increased volume of sound as a door 
opened and a woman became framed on the threshold. 

It was Betty Hume. 

“ John,” she cried, for a moment only seeing one 
figure in the indifferently-lit ball. “Do come! 
It’s going as merrily as wedding bells. Mimi 
wants——” 

She broke off suddenly,,as if she had been hypnotized. 
Mrs. Mowle had turned and was looking at the vicar’s 
wife, a cryptic lecr on her evil mouth. Then, playing 
a black-gloved hand over her lips as if wiping moistyre 
from them, she turned again to the vicar. 

“If you could see your way, sir——” 

“1 can do nothing for you !” he interrupted sternly, 
and showed her the door. 

When he reached his wife, his expression changed ¢o 
one of anxious concern. 

Betty's beauty was of an elfish, faylike kind, diffi- 
cult to describe. Her sensitive, fragile face was 
white to the lips, and John Hume saw between her 
daintily-curved eyebrows two little puckers that he 
always ponte | with the neuralgic headaches to 
which sho was an occasional martyr, which so affected 
her nerves and prostrated her that she could not even 
tolerate the presence of her child or himself, but would 
shut herself up in the silence of a darkencd room. 

Hume had never dreamed that her suiterings at 
these times might have been, not of the body and 
physical nerve-hbres, but of the soul, of the heart or— 
of the conscience. 

‘“ My dear Betty, you’ve been overdoing it again !” 
His tones were tender, but there was just a touch of the 
schoolmaster in them. For six years he had been 
reaching the doctrine of moderation in all things to 
er, * And you're paying the penalty. Your head's 


burning, poor child ! 

- It's nothing, John, I——” 

“It's no use telling me it’s nothing, Betty!” He 
disliked evasion. 
She gave a little shiver, such a shiver as some folk 
attribute to someone walking over their grave. 
* [’m afraid you've got a severe chill, Betty.” 
“ Who was the woman here just now ?”” she asked. 
“What did she want ?” 
“4 woman called Mowle,” he answered. 
Betty pressed her hands suddenly over her heart, 
as if all the pain had become concentrated there. 
At the same moment a shrill shout of triumph came 
from the room behind her. ‘The Lemons had won. 
The Oranges had been tugged over the dividing 
handkerchief. 
John Hume stepped quickly past his wife int- the 
drawing-room and held up his band, commanding 
silence. 


ested in football, you'll be interested in page 3. 
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i At the moment of his entrance, six-year-old Mimi, 
with sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks, had just 
takon possession of one of David Inglis’ hands. 
Fourteen-years-old, in trousers and an Eton jacket, 
was o giant and a hero to six-ycars-old, and Mimi 
had quite definitely made up her mind to marry him 

| when she grew up. 

| + But, despite the tug-of-war rivalry of a few moments 

| before, Phoebe Hazeltine, who waz only a year younger 

qj than David Inglis, had determined to monopolise him 

| for the rest of the evening. Phobe always wanted the 

| best of everything. David in her sight was the nicest 
boy present. 

| **Qne moment, children,” said the vicar. ‘‘ Mimi, 
I want you and your little friends to play more quietly. 
Your mother has a bad headache.” 

Headache ! 

{ Outside in the hall, Betty Hume had linked her 
hands across her eyes; but the mind's vision is not 
to be blindfolded in this way. Memory, annihilating 
the past nine years, was flinging bioscopic pictures on a 
phantom screen with all the vividness of living, present 
! | action; and the voice of her conscience was screaming 

| in her ears that she was a whited sepulchre, from 

{ which’ one day truth with a cold hand would tear up 
the gravestone and reveal the skeleton- past below. 

Her hands were still across her eyes, but she could not 
shut out the memory-pictures. This is what she saw : 
Sunset yielding to darkness, and under its cloak a 
| scene of a woman’s frailty and betrayal ; the blind, too- 
trusting girl-woman is herself, the man another's 
husdand. The scene changes remorselessly. 

In the background a villa-like house. in the foregrou 
a few children waiting to gratify curiosity and staring 
\ at a single funeral coach. A man passes from the 
house, bearing a little white coffin on his shoulder. 
| foliow. One wears the cloat and 
and ts Mrs. Mowle. In the other 
Within the coach the woman, 
sees herself take the 

A mother’s 


Two young women 
bonnet of a nurse, 
Betty recognises hersetf. 
watching the memory-pictures, 
little coffin on her knees. It is very light. 
tears, her tears, fall on itt. . « - 
“Mummy!” 
Betty snatched away her hands. Mimi was running 
towards her, arms outstretched. 
| “Daddy says you've a headache. I’m so sorry, 
mummy !” 
With a low heart-cry, the woman crushed her little 
| one to her bosom. 


Outside, Mrs. Mowle had halted at the end of the 
vicarage drive, and was looking back, fingering a 
buridle of letters carried in her cloak-pocket. 
} “If only some folk knew,” she muttered. “I 
\ want the money badly, and she can have this little lot 
| cheap. Those others will come more expensive. I 
i must havo a bit somehow to-night if I’m to catch that 
train to London.” 


| She had drawn a flask from a pocket, and was ag 
i inspiration from it when the stained-glass windows 
H the church glowed out rich-colou lights through 


the trees. 

“Hullo!” she muttered. ‘ Wonder if the vicar’s 

going to the choir practice ?” 

* * * * * * 

Little Mimi Hume’s per was over. When she 
! said good-bye to David Inglis she had kissed him 
with ail the unashamed innocence of childhood, and 
thanked him very much for the present he had brought 
her, a big woolly tiuffy bear, the immediate ancestor of 
the present-day Teddy bear. When David’s present 
was jabbed it emitted a squawk such asno live bear 
was ever heard to utter. 

Mimi had taken the bear and the wonderful doll, 
her father's and mother's gift, to her bedroom. 

The doll lay beside the woolly bear in the child's cot 
when Betty took Mimi's folded hands between her own. 
The child bowed her curly head and closed her eyes, 
| after the fashion of children saying their prayers. 
| The vicar had come very quietly into the room. 
| Stepping to his wife he laid a hand on her shoulder. 

Though it may sometimes tempt the lips to smile, 
there is nothing more beautiful than the prayer of 
childish innocence. 

“Dear God!” whispercd the child. ‘‘ Bless dear 
mummy and daddy and take care of them always, 
and do make mummy’s headache better by the 
morning——” 

The woman’s head was bowed and her face shadowed. 

“And, dear God, thank you so much for a happy 
birthday and the beautiful presents, and make me a 
better little girl, and make me love those I don't like— 
"specially Phoebe Hazeltine, and not want to wear silk 
stockings and high heels like hers—'cos daddy says 
| they’s vanity. And, dear God, this night please take 
care of all the men and women whore hungry and 
haven't homes to go to, and all the poor little girls 
and boys who haven't got kind mummies and daddies 
to love themdike me. Please hear a little girl’s prayer 
! —for Jesus’ sake—Amen.” 

‘“* Amen !”? Hume's voice was unsteady. 

Then someone knocked on the door. 

“If you please, sir,” said the servant who entered, 
@ lad bas come from Graydon’s farm. Could you go 
at once, sir? Mrs. Graydon’s been taken worse.” 


| 
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Reaching his study he unlocked the safe that stood 
in one corner of the room, and took from it the small 
silver chalice he used when administering the Com- 
munion to the sick. 

A few moments later, wearing his cassock and 
biretta, he was hurrying along the vicarage drive. 
He did not see the figure standing in a deep shadow 
cast by the trees, not far from the path leading through 
to the church. ‘The choir was practising now ; but he 
was not attending choir practice on this night -a more 
solemn duty call:d }im. : 

As his fo@tsteps died away, Mrs. Mowle came 
silently from the shadow, and turned towards the 
vicarage. 

‘As she drew level with the first uncurtainod window 
of the vicar's study, she peered in. 

A leer of satisfaction spread over her features. 


“ John, I——” : 

Retty had thought to find her husband in his study, 
but he had lost no time, and was already gone. ‘Lhe 
room was empty. 

Petty linked her hands across her forehead. 

If he knew he would never forgive her. No, let her 
go on living the lie, keeping the love of husband and 
child. Let her remain a whited sepulchre and fight 
back any hand that should seek to tear up the grave- 
stone and reveal the skeleton below. 

Then she gave a throttled scream. 

Fingers were thrumming on the window opposite 
her. A woman’s face was pressed against the gldfs. 

Mrs. Mowle! 

Betty Hume stood like a figure of stone. The 
fingers thrummed again. The woman’s mouth shaped 
the words, “I want to speak to you, ma’am!”’ and 
one of her fingers began to stab the air in the direction 
of the front door. 

. The figure of stone seemed to come to life slowly. 
Presently it crossed the hall and opened the front 
door. 

“Fancy, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Mowle, “ it’s more than 


you last—leastways till I saw you Sunday last in 
church: - 

“What do you want?’? There was no inflection 
in Betty Hume's voice. 

Mrs. Mowle did not answer directly. She shook her 
head in a reminiscently sorrowful way. 

“Poor little mite! * she sighed. ‘‘ Frail from the 
first, ma’am, very frail. If ’uman kindness and ’uman 
skill could have saved it : 

oe Don’t ! ” ry 

Fierce agony drove the word through the tortured 
woman’s teeth. 

“Since Sanday last and now, ma’am,” Mrs. Mowle 
said in glib toncs of false obsequiousness, “* I’ve been 
*ome, and I was going through some of my things, when 
I come across a number of your old letters. “Ow they 
took my memory back. And d’you know, ma’am, if 
I hadn't made a few inquiries and put two and two 
together from what my sister ’appened to tell me— 
she’s a parishioner of your ‘usband’s—I should have 
never known to this day that—after you left me and 
trusted the little mite to me—that all the while I 
was addressing my letters to you as Mrs. Garrick, to be 
called for at the post office, you were known as Miss 
Chalmers and was governessing the little ones at the 
rectory in Luke Strect, off the Mile End Road. 

“It’s been worriting me, ma’am. For if you were 
Mrs. Garrick you couldn’t have been Miss Chalmers, 
and if you was Miss Chalmers you couldn’t ‘ave been 
Mrs. Garrick. And the qucstion of the birth certiticate’s 
been worriting me also. ‘ Name and Maiden Surname 
of Mother ’—as it’s printed on the form—was set 
down ‘ Elizabeth Marie Garrick, formerly Findon.’ 

“© You see, ma’am, false statements at the registration 

of hinfants is no light matter. And you can imagine, 

ma’am, how wortrited I was when my sister told me 
ou were Miss Chalmers to her certain knowledge 
fore you married your present husband, the vicar.” 

There was a suggestion now about Mrs. Mowle’s 
manner of a growing hunger that required to be 
satisfied. 

“What do you want?’’ There was fear in the 
voice that came from Betty's bloodless lips. ‘* Have 
you—have you got those letters of mine? You want 
me—to buy them back ?” 

Mrs. Mowle fumbled in her cloak. 

“IT don’t want to drive a ‘ard bargain, ma’am, 
but I’m——” 

“Come into the study. I will hear the rest of 
what you have to say there.” 

Mrs. Mowle followed Betty Hume into the vicar’s 
study. Her furtive eyes travelled quickly round the 
room, and suddenly a black-gloved hand crossed her 
cunning mouth. : 

The door of the safe in the corner of the room was 
open. The vicar had turned the key right enough, 
but in his haste he had not noticed that the door was 
not properly closed. It was the flash of the Communion 
plate bequeathed to the church that first caught her 
eyes, but as they focussed on the interior of the safe 
she pia omens a couple of cash-boxes. The vicar 
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Betty Hume’s back was to th 

“Have you got them?” s whispered. The 
gravestone should not be raised on this night of all 
nights. 

rs. Mowle drew the ket of Iette 
cloak, but kept tight hold Te thee alia 

“If you would Ict me have ten pounds now, ma‘am 
and send me another twenty to my London addres = 
when it’s convenient.” , 

Avy ting to pee oar to think and summon 
reason to her assistance. Betty wasn king bey: 
the immediate situation. y Sees 

iid Wait ! ” 

po “dap eae the room. 

s the doorclosed Mrs. Mowle crept swift! vane 
the safe. One of the cash-boxes contained rl bie 
and a cheque-book. One quick, furtive glance 
round, and notes, gold, and cheque-book were 
ae to a mysterious pocket in the midwife’s 
skirt. 

A slender ghost of a woman, looking like a 
fay, crossed the hall. Up the slaize.” But Hees 

uick ears heard her as she passed the night-nursery 

oor. 

“Mummy!” cried a rather querulous little voice, 
“I’m too ‘cited to sleep. Come and tell me stories 
mummy!” , 

an a ae minutes, Mimi—in a few minutes.” 

ouse-keeping money, dress-allowance ? Yes. 
could just ap itt oe — 

‘* Mummy, are you coming now ? ”’ cried the child as 
the ghost of a woman sped past the room. 

““In a few minutes. Ina few minutes, little 

But the few minutes passed, and the mother 
return. Mimi sat upright in her cot. 

‘“*T wonder,” she said, ‘if daddy would be awful 
cross.” 

She decided to take her chances, and climbed from 
her cot. Perhaps the darkness awoke in her the 
need of companionship. She tucked the woolly 
bear, David’s gift, under her arm. 

When the child, a curly-headed, bare-foot, white- 
gowned figure, reached the top of the stairs, she 
halted. 

Would daddy be awful cross? She loved daddy, 
and he told her once that it was because he loved her 
that he was sometimes stern and punished her. But 
mummy was never cross and never punished. 
af !’? she whispered suddenly, and drew 


irlie.”” 
id not 


The vicar had admitted himself with his latch-key. 
The light in the hall caught him as he passed through 
it, a priestlike figure in his cassock and birctta, his 
silver cross glittering on his chest. His clean-shaven, 
lean features wore a carved-stone expression. 

He had passed beyond the child’s sight when she 
heard his voice, and its harsh ring caused her to hug 
th: woolly bear closer to her. 

“ What are you doing here? Leave the house!” 

And then the child saw a woman, wearing a nursc’s 
cloak and bonnet, shuffle in a swift, terrified way 
across the hall and leave the house. 

The study-door slammed. 

A shivering child, a little ghost of a thing, was 
creeping down the stairs. 

Across the hall to the study-door—a silence of 
seconds, then she heard her father’s voice. 

“Answer me. By this cross, 1 charge you— 
answer me!” 

Then mummy’s voice, and it tore the child's heart. 
* John—John, in His merciful name——” 

** Answer me!”’ 

The man’s voice seemed to cut the air like a stecl 
blade. 

The child could endure it no longer. Woully 
bear still held under her arms in a nip of ‘error, she 
opened the door. 

Neither the woman nor the man saw or heard |-er. 

John Hume was holding aloft the silver cross that 
he had ripped from his chest, breaking the cord. 
In his other hand he clutchd a Iottcr. fis 
face might have been carved from white mar!l-. 
The only softness about the terrible figure was ie 
uplifted cross. It was shining as silver shines in 
subdued light. But the man’s eyes were not upraiscd 
to it. They were fixed mercilessly on the woman 

She was on one knee, her back to him, clawing: hei 
face between her hands. Her eyes were blank with 
despair. 

Letters were scattered about her, far and near, ina 
way that told how they had fallen from hands suddenly 
unnerved before she could cast them wholesale on the 
fire. The door of the safe containing the now empty 
cash-box was wide open. 

And on the floor lay an unreal thing, a shadow, a frevk 
made of light and shadows cast by furniture and a red- 
shaded lamp—the letter A. 

But there was no symbolic significance to little Mimi 
in the phantom A, quivering on the floor as if painted 
there by a brush coloured with blood from a woman s 
heart. Her childish, tortured understanding only 
grasped one supreme fact, and the next moment she 
voiced it. 


“* Daddy !’ she sobbed out. ‘‘ Daddy, why are you 


Hume wife and child, and huriie! from the | was the honorary treasurer of two mutual-benefit | so unkind ? What has mummy done ?”’ 
room. societies. The woman turned her head. With a cry that, like 
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would repvain a memory with Mimi for | 
ee ae turned towards the child. 
nto! » John Hume had steinet Figg them, 
ving his finger at her. She stood by the open 
pointing MM ddenly lio call d ber back. 
ca ivaitt” he said. The child made as if to run to 


be ea you, daddy! Mummy! Mummy! 


eth 
whe » oolly bear had slipped from the child. 

But before Mimi could reach her mother, Hume had 
caught her up, and borne her from the room. 

“Let me go to mumm —let me go to mummy ! 
Oh! do let me go to her, addy 1 

But he bore the struggling child to the night- 
nursery, and locked her in. As he descended the 
stairs, the child was beating the door and screaming 

r. 
ce em lips were working as he entered the 
study. The room was empty. — : . 

Ker a moment he stoo still, his star'ng eyes 

trav Hing till they rested on the safe, the stee! door 
ack widely. : 

fu -g back tthe qucstion came through his set 

teet') as he went swiftly to the cafe, 

The cash-box had been emptied of its contents, 

“ 4 thief and an adulteress !’’ 

With a terrible cry he sprang to the open French 
window ; but the upturned edge of a rug caught his 
foot, and, as he pitched forward, his head struck the 
table, and he fell to the floor, 
limp and stunned. A sheet of 
paper fiuttered from the table to 
the floor. It was the first page 
of his sermon on which he had 
written the verses of his text : 

“ Who shall find a virtuous 
woman? For her price is far 
above rubies. . . - 

“Her children arise up and 
call her blessed ; her husband 
alyo, and he praiseth her.”’ : 
The letter A, @ phantom thing ‘ 

of light and shadow, sitll quivered 
on the flocr. 

And upstairs a child was still 
beating a locked door and call- 
ing passionately for her mother. 
so oebretoatoripetostestecfeeteotecteote 


ran Maran ee' 3 
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Mint Hume lay back in a 
yielding haycock. The book she 
had been reading had slipped 
from her hand. Bchind her, a 
copse cast cool shadows; in 
front of her stretched fields of 
hay and unripe corn, The 
squat-turreted church of Hal- 
lard’s Cross was visible in the 
distance. 

The sands of Time had 
trickled through the hour-glass 
to the tune of thirteen years 
since little six-year-old Mimi's 
birthday-party ; but the question 
the agonised child ed on 
that night was still unanswered 
detinitely, though the years had 
brought her greater under- 
standing. 

Tho same ycars that had 
prematurely whitened the hair 
and lined the face of the Vicar 
of Hallard’s Cross had trans- 
formed the little maid into a beautiful, elfish girl. 

She made a fair picture, indeed, at this moment. | 
Her lips were the colour of the poppies rioting in the 
cornficld beyond the meadow-land—lips that seemed 
formed for love. Her body was as slim and fair as 
Diana's. A free, wild spirit, unquelled by the narrow 
and stern conditions of her home-life, looked out from 
her grey eyes. 

But, just now, Mimi’s thoughts were inexpressibly 
sad. They had drifted back thirtecn years—to @ 
room crowded with happy children, to a slendcr- 
figured woman with a fay-like, tender face ; the woman 
who was still a subject of gossip in sleepy Hallard’s 
Cross, whom the night had swallowed up. The 
sermon penned that evening by the vicar had never 
been preached. They said in the village that the rights 
and the sree of the story were locked behind John 
Hume's ge lips, and would never be known now. 

“* Mother 

The word slipped unconsciously from Mimi’s lips. 
The scene she witnessed in her father’s study, child | 
though she was at the time, was printed on her | 
memory for life, Would her father ever open his | 
heart to her—that heart in which instinct told her 
Temorse was gnawing like a canker ? 

“Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she 
loved much.” 

Tears trembled in Mimi's eyes as the Divine words ; 
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of forgiveness, once spoken of a woman who had 
sinned decply, wove themselves into her pitiful 
thoughts. : 

Then a sound distracted her. The five-barred gate, 
closing the ruited turf-track through the copse, 
was creaking under the weight of the man vaulting 
it. Mimi raised herself on one elbow; ber colour | 
deepened as her face came above the tevel of the 
haycock. 

“David!” she cried. ‘ You're always dropping 
down unexpectedly—like a bolt from the blue!” 

“They told me at the vicarage you had gone out 
with a book, and I guessed this side of the copse.” 

David Inglis stood for a moment looking down at 
her, a dainty figure simply gowned in white linen. 

He bore but small resemblance now to the boy of 
fourteen whom six-year-old Mimi kissed most smack- 
ingly and unashamedly on the evening of her birthday 
party. There was a suggestion of highly-strun; 
nervous vitality about his tall, slight, clean-limbec 
figure. His good-looking face betrayed the sensitive 
soul of a man who had tasted the bitterness and disap- 
pointments of life, and his dark eyes gave a cluc to a 
passionate, generous nature that was cloaked under 
pride that sometimes found cynical surface expression. 

“It’s nearly threo weeks since I was last here!” 
he answered. ‘“ And haven't they crawled?” 

He was still looking down at Mimi; Mimi looking up 
at him. And something about the contour of her 
fascinating face took thoughts back thirteen 


“Daddy,” sobbed little Mimi, “Daddy. Why are you so unkind 2? What has 


Mummy done?” 


years. He had often pondered over the tragic mystery 
of her mother, reading light into it partially by reason 
of his deep understanding. But it was not a subject 
to discuss with Mimi. 

Since the game of Oranges and Lemons in the 
vicarage drawing-room when David Inglis pulled 
pretty, over-dressed, silk-stockinged Phoebe Hazeltine 
across the handkerchief, another more serious game 
had been played—the old, old game of Hearts. 
Phebe had captured David Inglis’ heart, but she had 
thrown away her prize, reached out greedily for golden 
counters when the opportunity presented itself, 
and married a rich man, old enough to be her father. 

And Mimi, her own heart hidden, had watched the 
cruel game. ; 

Fortune had not smiled over-much on Inglis. 
Death had made gaps in his family, and the tailure and 
bankruptcy of his father, followed by suicide, had 
completely changed his prospects. Since the breaking | 
off of his engagement by Phebe, nearly threo years | 
back, he had been leading an obscure, Bohemian, ! 
journalistic life in Loadon, pouring out his soul in 
poetry that publishers refused to publish, and meeting 
the requirements of his body and a generous nature 
by writing sensational fiction under a nom de plume. | 

“He drop cd down beside Mimi among the hay. 
* Do you know why I’ve come ?” he asked abruptly. | 
“To get away from smoky London and pen and | 


paper and the weaving of plots, 
a and the worn faces tf = Rage glen 
is. 

With a sweep of her hands Mimi inc ’ 
beauty and the tranquillity of the rar 
She had lived most of her life in the country, and 
there was something terrible to her about the "great 
city in which her imagination sometimes pictured 
her mother, doing God alone knew what, but tossed and 
twisted and perhaps drawn lower and lower in the ugly 
vortex of life. 

“No, Mimi, not to this—to you!” 
“To you!” 

Her face flushed crimson. 

_\ Mimi,” he went on quickly.“ The story of my 
life's rather a sorry one, but you know most of it— 
all that bears on tiis present moment. There was 
another woman once—you know all about that. 
But, Mimi, I’m not laying a broken heart at your 
feet, asking you to pateh it up with your love. It 
would be easy enough for me to protest that I was 
blinded and infatuated by Phebe Hazeltine. But it 
secms to me a cowatdly thing for a man to excuse him- 
self at the expense of ‘his past feelings. Only this. 
Those feelings died two years ago. Mimi, I love you— 
T love you!” 

There was no room in her throbbing heart at this 
moment for the faint regret that she had not had 
the first offering of his love. She had loved him sinc 
her birthday-party, thirteen years ago, and time had 
beon working subtly, changing child-love into a 
woman's. 

Pe aniee ye 

e said no more; but it was enough. His arma 
closed about her. There in the erset-ecsnted hay, 
to the music of a lark trilling out a mad joy-song 
somewhere in the cloudless blue, in the hot sunshine, 
ups met lips and heart beat against heart in an ecstasy 
of love. 

“ At last,” whispered Mimi, “‘ you will come home 
with me—and tell my father ?” 

“Yes.” Thon he drew her 
closely to him, understanding 
the shadow he saw creep into 
her cyes. There was nothing 
inconsequent to him in her next 
worl: 

“i teel—I feel I can talk to 
you about my mother now. If 
sie could only come back, 
coul:] be found—and be forgiven. 
*The mother I remember, 80 
loving, so tender, s0—so——” 

Her voice choked. At home 
the subject was sternly for- 
bidden. Happiness and love 
had come to Mimi; but the first 
selfish moments of love when 
the world seemed to hold no 
one but the man she loved and 
herseli had passed. 

“David, im so happy io 
vour love—so sure of our 
future, if only——” 

“Tell me,” he said quite 
simply. ‘ does your father ever 
speak of her ?” 

“Never! Oh, David, it may 
be—that she is dead!” 

Inglis’ sensitive mouth 
twitched badly. During his 
Bohemian life he had dived 
decp into the underworld of 
misery and poverty and sin, 
that underworld to which men 
and women, who have fallen 
from their estate, sink and 
vanish. He had known one or 

two to struggle to the surface again. He himsclf had 
iven more than one a helping hand, though he would 
ave been the last person to sce any merit in that. 
But once down, always down, and so to a nameless 
grave, was the general rule with women. 

“Mimi,” he said at last, “‘ could you bear to tell 
me all you remember of that night ? e 

“It is as cruclly vivid,” she whispered, “as if {t 
had happencd yesterday—and I understand better 
now!” 

She hid her face on his shoulder, and told the story 
of that unforgettable night brokenly, ot the scene in 
her father’s study, of the woman in nurse’s dress 
whom she had scen shuffle across the hall. 

A silence of some moments followed the narrative. 

“If I only knew!” whispered Mimi. “If my 
mother is alive——” 

‘‘ Mimi,” he interrupted, ‘I can promise nothing. 
I daren’t raise false hopes in your mind. I can on 
try to tind out—try to find her.” 

He knew the world more deeply than Mimi, and he 
was not the kind of man to create false hopes. To 
have done so would only have been cruel And if he 
succeeded beyond his anticipation and found Betty 
Hume living—after thirteen years with the scantiest 
of facts to work upon—it might be that time and cir- 
cumstance would have wrought such tragic changes 
that it would be better Mimi Telioved her dead. 


said Inglis. 


Read about it on page 5. 
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“Do you think your father tried to find her?” h 
ee, y y ather er?” he 


“I think so, sometimes. More than once lately he 
has been away for two or three days. Each time he 
has returned in one of those silent moods of his, when 
he sits alone in his study and gives no clue to his 
thoughts, except that I know he is suffering terribly. 
It—if he would only realise I’m a woman as well as a 
pace ei and give me his confidence—as well as his 

ve!” 

At this moment the tragedy and the mystery of the 
past were oppressing Mimi, despite the throbbing jo. 
of love plighted. . sania 

“You will always let me share your confidence, 
won't you i” she whispered suddenly. 

“ Always!” 

It was a big promise for a man to make. But love 
is as intoxicating and heady as new wine. 

After that love intervened, and hid clouds and 
shadows from them both, and they spoke of the future, 
their future. But stern old Time will not wait even 
upon lovers. At best, he will only permit them to 
forget him for a while. The di§tant church clock 
struck the hour. ‘ 

“You will come home and tell my father,” said Mimi, 
thankful in her heart that her father, though he looked 
somewhat askance at David Inglis’ Bohemian manner 
of life—a manner of life quite beyond the vicar’s 
narrow understanding—thought well of him and his 
moral character. 

Mimi did not analyse her father’s character coldly. 


She loved him as a daughter loves a father, and her 


terrible regret was that he hid his heart from her 
behind a mail-shirt of steel. But she was not blind to 
his narrowness, to his unconscious, but stern self- 
righteousness that warped his very religion and 
made him forget those Divine words—‘' Judge 
not!” 

Inglis, deep thinker, saw the tragedy of the vicar’s 
life, and knew that his nature contributed to it. But 
also he was a young and very human man, and he 
anticipated a very bad half-hour alone with the 
vicar. 

Their path lay through the cool copse, sunlight here 
and there struggling through green traceries and fleck- 
ing deep shadows with dancing gold, and to Inglis, 
mixture of dreamer and man of action, the track he 
trod with Mimi, with its shadow and sunshine, 
symbolised life. 

They had reached a sharp bend when a man came 
upon them suddenly, turf deadening his footfall. 

Rupert Lang, as well as David Inglis, happened to 
know that the hayfield beyond the copse was a favourite 
haunt with Mimi Hume. For a moment Rupert Lang’s 
expression revealed the surprise of a man to whom 
some fact had been brought home suddenly and un- 

leasantly. He had seen the quick withdrawal of 
lis? arm from Mimi’s slim waist. The next 
instant, however, as he became a well-bred man and 
raised his broad-patterned tweed cap, a sponge might 
have wiped his features clean of their previous 
expression. 

e was a good-looking, rather sallow-skinned man, 
somewhere between thirty and forty years of age. 
His nose was aquiline, something of sensuality slightly 
suggested by the sagging flesh below his eyes. The 
eyes themselves were steady enough, but perhaps a 
little secretive. Possibly his forehead slanted a trifle 
too much. But all these points were very slight. To 
the casual eye Rupert Lang appeared a remareand 

-looking, well-dressed man. His tweed Norfol 

‘acket and knickerbockers—cut after the fashion of 
riding breeches—were correct for the occasion. 

Inglis, looking at him, merely wondered who he was. 
Mimi's colour had heightened ever so slightly. In some 
respects she was a madcap girl, but her instincts were 
those of a sensitive woman. She did not quite like 
Mr. Lang. 

He stopped. 

* The invitation to tea, this afternoon, holds good ?” 
he said. 

“Yes,” said Mimi, seeming to remember something 
suddenly. “Let me introduce you—Mr. Lang, 
Mr. Inglis.” 

The two men bowed. Rupert Lang spoke. 

“Mr. Inglis—Mr. David Inglis ?” 

Lid Yes.’’ 

‘Mrs. Kenyon was only singing ron praises tho 
other day,” said Rupert Lang. ‘“‘ Of course, you are 
a very oid friend of hers.” 

The shift of his eyes from Inglis to Mimi was hardly 
perceptible. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Inglis quietly, ‘ I’ve 
hardly seen Mrs. Kenyon since her martiage.”” 

Mimi had no vulgar doubts about the present. But 
Rupert Lang, scemingly without intention, had struck 
an unhappy note. 

Phoebe Kenyon, née Hazeltine, was the pretty, 
overdressed child of thirteen years ago, who had 
monopolised Inglis on that memorable evening, whose 
silk stockings and high-heeled shoes had been incor- 

rated iin Rittle Mimi’s prayer as she knelt with her 
| pes hidden against her mother’s bosom ; the Phebe 
once engaged to Inglis. And at this moment Mimi 
experienced a natural, regretful twinge, thinking of 
the past. Of the present and the future she was sure— 
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as youth, when it loves and respects, is inclined to be 
sure, blindly sure. 

“Then we shall see you at tea, Mr. Lang?” she 
said, in tones of polite dismissal. 

“Thanks very much !”” Rupert Lang raised his cap, 
and went his way. But, a few paces along, his expres- 
sion changed. 

“I didn’t realise there was someone else in the 
at he said to himself. 

“Who is he ?” Inglis was saying to Mimi. 

“‘He’s staying at Thatcher's Farm for the fishing, 
where my father happened to meet him, and invited 
him to the vicarage. He’s very interested in church 
architecture, and has promised my father a subscrip- 


tion for the Restoration Fund. He knows several 


friends of ours.” 
“But what is Lang ?” asked Inglis. 


“T don’t think he’s anything exactly. But I believe 


his father is a well-known London solicitor.” 
Mimi did not voice her instincts. They were too 


vague. 
— the past ii “Rupert Lang had 
continually crossed her path, continually happened 


upon her, but she could take no actual exception to 


his conduct. 

It was simply a case of not quite liking him 
instinctively. But an interest in church architec- 
ture and particularly a willingness to subscribe to the 
Restoration Fund were sure passports with the vicar. 

“My father asked him to tea, this afternoon,” she 
added. 

For a moment her eyes clouded. Only the other 
day, according to Mr. Lang, Phosbe had been singing 
David's praises. She was not jealous of the present 
or the future, but she could not quite exorcise an 
indefinable fecling of regret for the past. But the next 
instant the cloud passed. She slipped her hand con- 
fidingly into her lover's. 

Once through the copse Rupert Lang struck across 
the ficlds to Thatcher's Farm, where he was very 
comfortably lodged within near cry of a well-stocked 
trout-stream. 

Once in his low-roofed, oak-beamed sitting-room, he 
sat himself down at an old oak bureau, and wrote a 
couple of letters. 

One was addressed to Mrs. Durward Kenyon, Felix 
House, FitzGeorge’s Avenue, South Hampstead ; the 
other to Mr. Gideon Lang Lang & Wrackem, 
Solicitors, 135 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

He had addressed the second envelope when Mrs. 
Amery, his apple-cheeked, buxom landlady, entered 
with letters just arrived. Lang glanced through 
them, first opening one enicmal at the back with 
“Lang & Wrackem.” 


“My Dear Boy,” the letter ran. 

“T shall 3e glad to hear how you are getting on. 
You will be interested and glad to know that ! have 
every reason to believe, from information .ust received, 
that a certain party ts at present employed at Crushing- 
ton’s, the big Regent's Circus Emporium. Write 
soon, my dear boy. 

“ Your affectionate and well-wishing father, 

““Gipzgon Lana.” 


Ld s s s * 


John Hume's hair was quite while, and the per- 
manent lines on his ascetic, priest-like features were 
deeply bitten in; but he was in the full prime of life, 
and there was no suggestion of senility about him. He 
looked corroded, not enfeebled. In mediaval days 
men chastened their bodies with scourges and hair- 
shirts, accounting such action meritorious in the sight 
of heaven. Men do not do such things to-day. But 
conscience weaves hair-shirts for some, to be worn day 
and night, and remorse may scourge & man secretly 
and hourly. 

David Inglis faced him. He had been through a bad, 
inquisitorial half-hour. 

“Order and a well-ordered life are essential to 
married happiness,” the vicar was saying in his stern, 
pulpit voice. ‘ Bohemianism is sometimes but 
another word for slipshodness. Sometimes, alas, for 
Godlessness. No, David, I’m not imputing either to 
you, but see that you order your life well and in Godly 
fashion for your soul's sake as well as for the happiness 
of the dearly beloved child whom I am giving to 
ou.” 

‘Then the lined, corroded face went tender. 

“ Now fetch Mimi!” 

She came into the room with the man she loved, her 
eyes dimmed and her limbs trembling. The vicar’s 
roat was working badly as he kissed and blessed her 
most solemnly. 
Then placing her hand in that of the man she loved, 
he spoke of the sacredness of marriage, God’s holy 
ordinance. - 
There was a note of tragedy in his voice. There 
was no reference to mother or wife ; but she was there 
like a shadow, Mimi and David Inglis as well as John 
Hume conscious of her presence. 

**I command you both,” said John Hume, “ that 
you so live your lives that on the day when carthly 
accounts must be rendered up it shall be said unto you, 
‘Well done, My good and faithful scrvants. Enter 
ye into the Kingdom of Heaven!’” 
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CHAPTER Ul. 
5 A Midnight Viz:t. & 


ae 
Sepoomotepnntrentnptnnotrnnaetenned 

Davip Inotis was back in his London flat, writing 
against time. It was ten minutes to midnight by the 
clock on the mantelpiece, and Mrs. Werx, his elderly 
housekeeper, had long since gone to bed. 

Mimi's photograph was before him. On this night 
the whole outlook of his future was changed. Love 
had reawakened ambitions. But when he first went to 
his flat in Bewlay Street, ambition had seemed dead, 
and he was hugging bitterly to himself what at the 
time he believed to be an irretrievably broken heart. 

He had travelled up from Hallard’s Cross that 
morning. On the previous day, when he told Mimi 
of his love, he had not shirked the question of I’hcebe. 
He had not palavered weakly and made excuses for his 
past feelings. He had told the truth simply. 

But Phebe had no place in his thoughts now. 
Mimi was his inspiration, even in the writing of sen- 
sational fiction that brought grist to the mill and 
marriage closer. 

Jt was such a race against time that he could not 
pause to relight his blackened briar. He slashed a line 
across the page that stood for “finis”’ to a hair- 
raising story entitled “* A Midnight Crime,” jammed a 
clip through the MS., and addressed a long envelope. 
He would catch the last post by the skin of his 
teeth. 

Bewlay Street, off the Chalk Farm Road, N.W., 
where he had been resident for three years, was nearly 
half a milo in length. ‘The tall, grim, uninteresting 
houses, the colour of London smoke, wore a depressed 
look as if sensible to the deterioration that had Le- 
fallen the neighbourhood. Several of the houses were 
to let. Others had been split up by a desperate land- 
lord into maisonettes and more minutely into flats. 
Others survived whole as boarding and lodging 
houses. 

Inglis, a student of life and character, regarded tho 
inhabitants of Bewlay Street as a veritable library 
of human books ; but many human books are writtcn 
in cypher, and a key is required to read them. 

The block of flats, No. 133, in which he lived, 
containede several human documents of this kind. 
One in fact was housed opposite him on the same land- 
ing behind a door bearing a brass plate.on which was 
engraved “ Madame Frayle.” ‘There was nothing on 
the plate to indicate Madame Frayle’s occupation, 
and nothing from Inglis’ knowledge of the woman 
to justify the ‘* Madame.” 

There was certainly nothing foreign about the 
coarse-bodied, not uncomely, middle-aged woman 
with dyed hair, a weakness for jewellery and sham furs, 
She had not long taken the flat. Yet she was hardly 
a puzzle to Inglis, who had taken an instant distiko 
to her that had developed into a healthy loathing as 
he guessed more or less the nature of her calling. 

Many women visited Madame Frayle’s flat, somo 
stealthily ; well-dressed, veiled women, some of them. 
In the block of flats Madame Frayle was regarded 
as a beauty specialist, and quite by chance Ingiis 
had happened upon an advertisement in a newspaper. 
lauding Madame Frayle’s Golden Specific. It was 
guaranteed to improve the scraggicst figure, fill out 
* salt-cellars,’ and impart the bloom and health of 
youth to the palest cheeks, and develop such qualitics 
as would inspire men with love and admiration. 
Inglis pasted stamps on the long envelope, jammed a 
soft hat on his head anyhow, and bolted for the front 
door. He would just catch the midnight post. 

The upper half of the door was panellet with 
thickly-frosted glass, and as Inglis drew back the 
latch a dark shadow was cast upon it. He could sve 
that it was a woman's. 

He opened the door, wondering. The woman was 
cloaked and veiled, but he recognised her. 

“ Phoebe!” he said, utterly taken aback. 

It was Phoobe Kenyon, née Hazeltine. She whipped 
up her veil. 

“David,” ‘she whispered, “don't think me mad. 
But I had to come!” . 

Before he could provent her, she had pushed him 
back desperately and pulled to the door behind ber. 
Her eyes were flaming. 

Since her marriage to Durward Kenyon, Inglis had 
caught frequent glimpses of her flashing about in 
magnificent motor-cars, and most ravishingly and 
expensively gowned. Rumour had it that her marriaze 
had turned out unhappily. And on the two occasions 
when circumstance fad brought Inglis face to face 
with her, she had suggested to him that there was 
no reason, despite the past, why they should not bu 
friends. But Inglis had thought otherwise, and had 
conveyed the fact to her in his simple, direct fashion. 

“David,” she went on, “I want you to help and 
advise me. I’m miserably unhappy. Dont think 
this visit of mine mad. I know you will help me for 
the sake of what I once was to you. I am paying 
terribly for my blindness !” “ 

Society hada way of speaking of Phebe as that 
bewitching Mrs. Kenyon.” Inglis, in his days af 
infatuation, had written extravagant sonncts to her 
eyes, hair, dimples, and lips. Few men go throug! 
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Inglis wished savagely that he had never been 
guilty of such rot. 

Phoebe drew closer to him, looking into his eyes, 
her red lips upturned and quivering. She was making 
desperate, tempting love to him. 

“David, I never loved Durward; but I hate him 
now. I've found him out ; he’s been leading a double 
life; he’s a horror; there's another woman! Have 
pity on me! Help me, help me to revenge myself on 
him. Why should [ be faithful ¢” 

“You must go!” He spoke inexorably. He was 
disgusted. ‘* You will understand the position better 
when I tell you I'm engaged to bo married !” 

Phebe caught her breath at that. Her eyes narrowed. 
She had imagincd herself to have been ensirined in his 
heart still, however hopelessly. 

““Not—Mimi—Hume ?”’ ‘The words choked from 
her lips. 

“Yos, Mimi,” he answered deliberately. 

For a moment her expression became almost ugly. 
She had thrown him over, but had expected him to 
remain hopelessly devoted to her. That was her way. 
And now, when she wanted his love again and wanted 
to ensnare him into a guilty intrigue that should be her 
revenge, he was engaged to be married. 

Her heart was almost bursting with hate, jealausy, 
and humiliation. It is a very old saying and hack- 
neyed, but none the less true: “Hell hath no fury 
like a woman scorned.” 

“T_T congratulate you,” she said, and tried to 
smile as she turned towards the door.‘ Of course, I 
didn’t realise—didn’t know. Mimi—Mimi! I wish 

ou all happiness. I hope you will be much, much 
happier than I have becn. But “’—she turned—‘ I 
was your first love, David, not Mimi!” 

Inglis bit his lips. The stab had got home. He 
opened the door for her. 

“Tl sec you to the Chalk Farm Road,” he said 
impersonally. ‘* You will be able to get a cab there— 
one minute!” 


life without making fools of themsclves at one time 
Ce pe nothing vindictive about Inglis’ nature. 
But Phebe had made her own bed very deliberately, 
nd it seemed to him that there was nothing for her 
im lo but lie in it. He was neither a moral nor a 
Mt vaca cow But he was just engaged to be 
Dgrried To become the confidential adviser to a 
marted woman, to whom he was once engage!. was 
absoluiely out of the question. . as 
” fiis determination was visible on his sensitive face. 

« You must hear me! she pleaded. 

“Not to-night,” he answered. “You must go. 
You must realise the possibilities for scandal in the 
present situation.” 7 

“ My husband ; ; 

“| cannot possibly discuss your husband with you 
now, or, for that matter, at any other time. You 

. | Td 
a 1 rate him, David!” she hissed. “* You know I 
was forced into that marriage. I never loved him——' 

“ \Ve cannot go into that now, interrupted Inglis 
sternly. ‘It is too late by three years. . 

He might have cea her, given her the lie, 
told her that she herself had dcliberatcly chosen 
wealth and luxury in preference to the love he once 
offered her. But he knew now that he had had a 
merciful escape. He was, however, a man and a true 
entieman, and he was not golng to tell her this. But 

o at once. 
wa eerie sho whispered, “I came across one of 
your old poems to-night. I think it was this that 
6c to you in my misery.” 
wot ince at oat. She took hold of his coat by 
the lapels. 


“The moon’s soft-silver on the sea— 
Do you remember ?” 


She was quotjng in tremulous, impassioned voice. 


“ The whispered words you breathed to me— 
Do you remember ? 
The stillness hie by the et 
bi velets at our feel ; 
Phe po toe, Ba stars on hen _ Madame Frayle, whose flat was opposite, had 
Your lips to mine, the breeze's sigh— visitors and clients at late hours. ween 
Do you remember ?” | As arule they were women; but this time it was a 


awn wae > 


of her reputation as well as his own. Someone was 
coming up the stairs. He closed the door. 
“ Wait!” he said. 
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man. And as he crossed to the door with the brass 
plate on it, the light on the landing caught his face. 

It was Rupert Lang. He was breathing quickly. 
He seemed to be expected. As he put a tinger to the 
electric bell, Madame Frayle’s door opened, and 
Madamo Frayle, full-bosomed and dyed of hair, 
appeared at the crevice, 

* Come in! she whispered. 

The door closed. ‘Then, with a cunning look in her 
eyes, she enjoined silence with a finger to her loose, 
voluptuous mouth. 

‘One minute! There's a nice 
in the flat over the way! H'sh! 

Madame Frayle dropped to one knee, and, raising 
up, the letter-trap, peered through it. 

‘ Now,” said Inglis, in cold, impersonal tones, and 
opened the front door. 
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CHAPTER III. 
A Dropped Key. 


Jittle game going on 
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SroteotesLonlontoatesteeteeteetensentecteegeeterteote tsefondoateeteetedtoeteetentoeteeteetents 
Ir was half-past twelve when Inglis returned to the 


flats. The eres in the entrance hall that was supposed 
to remain alight through the night was unlit. But 
that was a common enough thing. ‘The caretaker was 
most remiss in her duties. 

Inglis had reached the foot of the stairs when he 
realised that he still carried “‘ A Midnight Crime” in 
the pocket into which he had thrust it when Phoebe 
Kenyon made her unexpected appearance. It was too 
late for the midnight post, but it would go out with the 
early morning collection. He turned back. Phabe's 
conduct had given him plenty of food for furious 
reflection. 

He was thinking of her when he reached the unlit 
entrance, and had just pulled back the door when a 
figure came swiftly into view, resolving itself into 
woman’s as it became distinct under a lamp. 

The silence of the woman's movements suggested 


He pushed her back suddenly.’ He was thinking \ indiarubber heels. She did not see the man in the 


| shadowed entrance. She was hurrying, her eyes 

| fixed staringly before her. She was shabbily dressed 

| in black. ‘Tragedy, want, and misery, rather than 

‘ degradation, were written on features that were a 
caricature of a Once beautiful woman. 

| (Continued on next page.) 
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“Good God!” whispered inglis. 

He was sure of it. For all the gap of thirteen years, 
he was sure of it. For all the tragedy and misery on the 
changed features, he had recognised them. For a 
moment he seemed to see her as on that evening of 
Mimi’s birthday party, beautiful, fay-like, tender, 
the life and soul and inspiration of them all. 

Changed now, tragically world-soiled and trampled- 
vn, but the same woman—Betty Hume. 

He saw her half turn her head as if conscious of, 
rather than seeing, him in the shadow, and quicken her 
pace, as he took an involuntary, backward step. 
And as she quickened he saw her drop sonst hing, 
something that fell to the pavement without sound, 
and lay there like a small white blot. 

He was a dreamer in the abstract, but a mant of 
action in practice. But he was hetitating now, 
staggered by the revelation. Only on the previous day 
after Mimi had opened her secret heart to him, he 
had told her that he would do all in his power to find 
her mother, if she were alive. 

Now he had seen her in the flesh. 

Pulling himself together, he stepped to the pave- 
ment. But she was gone from sight. The houses 
were basement houses. Had she turned down one of 
the areas ? 

He stooped. The thing she had dropped was a hand- 
kerchief. It contained something—va key. 

There was a tab attached to the key, such as land- 
lords attach to keys of houses to Iet. 

Inglis stepped into the light of the near street 
lamp, and read what was written on the tab; 

‘No. 40 Bewlay Street.” 

He knew No. 40 to be one of the several houses 
to let in Bewlay Street, a gloomy house that had long 
stood empty. Some of the houses to let had caretakers 
in them. But he could not have said whether No. 40 
had or not. 

Still standing under the amp distracting human 
thoughts that included Mimi and love and the tragedy 
of the tragic woman he had identified playing through 
his mind, he examined the handkerchief that had 
been wrapped round the key and had deadened the 
sound when it was Sropped. 

He went suddenly sick. 

The handkerchief was stained with a quantity of 
blood. He was still staring at it as the sound of 
scampering fect struck his ears. Some instinct, 
inspired by Mimi, by love, by pity, by some vague 
but gripping foreboding, promptcd his action. He 
thrust key and handkerchief into a pocket. 

“Something wrong at No. 40!” panted out a man, 
rushing past him. * They say it’s murder!” 

* * * = s 


Some three-quarters of an hour before the happen- 
ings described in the previous chapter, while Inglis 
was still in his flat wrestling with the conclusion of 
“A Midnight Crime” and trying to exclude dis- 
tracting thoughts of Mimi, sweet-scented hay, love, 
sunshine and shadow, P.C. Jarvis, 135, P.Q. Division, 
Metropolitan Police, turned into the upper end of 
Bewlay Street, and began trying door-handles and 
flashing his lantern down areas with his usual delibera- 
tion and thoroughness. 

P.C. Jarvis was a young man, Oxfordshire-bred, 
with a bucolic and rather stolid face, whom London 
and the Metropolitan Police had tempted from his 
father’s farm and transformed into a constable. 

He had just satislied himself about an empty house 
when the sound of a door being pulled to, followed 
by further sounds of someone hurrying away swiftly 
and rather silently, reached him. Masking his lantern, 
he stood quite still in the shadow of the door ho had 
just examined. 

“It may be something out of the common, and then 
again it may not be,” he reasoned in his deliberate 
way. ‘ You never know.” 

But the sounds were retreating, not approaching. 
He craned his neck. The tall houses cast deep 
shadows, and for a moment nothing was visible. 
Then a woman’s figure fluttered quickly and indis- 
tinctly through the light radius of a street lamp. 

It might be something out of the common, and then 
again, more than likely, it might not—just a servant- 
girl bound for the pillar-box. 

P.C. Jarvis stepped from the shadow, and again 
gove his attention to doors and areas. 

Empty houses were common in Bewlay Street. 
Jarvis played his lantern on a door from which the 
paint had peeled, but the number, in metal, was 
distinct. 

No. 40. 

“ Hullo!” he said. 

The door had yielded to his touch. 


He scratched 


his head. 
“Funny,” thought he, bearing in mind recent 
happenings. ‘* May be fishy!” 


e examined the door with characteristic delibera- 
tion. It had not been broken open. Someone had 
ulled it to without making sure that the latch had 


asped. 

“Contrary to regulations,” he thought. ‘‘ But my 
sergeant won't be along for anothcr quarter of an hour. 
And in the meantime——” 

Jarvis entered, deliberate but silent, closed the 


**Nobody’s Women.’ 


A plea for the 
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door, and played his lantern round a large, gloomy 


hall. 


A musty smell assailed his nostrils. A host of 
circulars smothered the floor where a mat had once 


been. 
Beyond them the floor was thick with dust. 
The papcr had 
suspended suicidally from the ceiling, 


from a draught blowing from somewhere. 


P.C. Jarvis, however, did not suffer from the twen- 
laint of nerves. Somo of his 
at he possessed neither brains nor 


tieth century com 
colleagues asserted ; 
nerves. That, hofvevcr, was a matter of opinion. 

He playod his lantern on the floor. 

“Hullo! Footprints ?” 

He stooped. 

“A woman’s—wearin 
Funny!” He scratch 
fishy !”” 


circular india-rubber heels. 
his head. 


Straightening up, he tapped his nose, scratched his 


head, and asked a question of a fiuttcring strip of wall- 
paper unpleasantly like a hanging man. 

“ Where's that draught coming from ? ” 

At that moment a greater rush of draught caused 
one of the circulars at his fect to flap on tho floor 
suddenly like a wounded, badly-winged bird. : 

Then the draught ceased. The circular lost its 
resemblance to a wounded bird, and became inanimate 
paper again. 

‘A door or window seemcd to have closed somewhere ; 
but without sound of any kind. . . 

Rather uncanny! But fear had nothing to with 
Jarvis’ regret that his sergeant was not yct duo along 
Bewlay Street, and that to summon his colleague on 
the next beat would entail a loss of minutcs. The 
house was a large one, containing attics and basement, 
and Jarvis could not divide himself. . 

He decided to take the basement first, after having 
satisfied himself about the rooms on the ground floor. 
They proved to be empty. Moreover, the footprints 
of some woman who had come and gone led to 
the doorway by which the basement stairs were 
reached. _@ 

At the top of the basement stairs Jarvis glanced 
behind him, where there was a recess fitted with a 
green-baize door. Apart from the fact that he was 
wearing ‘silent’ boots, he was carrying on his 
investigations with a noiselessness and delicacy hardly 
to be expected of a man who looked like a rustic who 
had got himself into a policeman’s uniform by some 
mistake. 

He opened the baize-door, holding back a little. 
Not afraid but, if anyone should be behind it, he might 
just as well be ready for him. But the narrow room 
was cmpty. 

“ Hullo!” 

The window was shuttered, but the shutters gaped 
an inch or so. When Jarvis pulled back the shutters, 
the window was closcd but unhasped. He tapped his 
blunt nose. 

“What about that draught? Fishy!” 

On examination the dusty floor revealed other foot- 
prints than his own. Not a woman’s, however. 

“Very fishy!” 

When presently, with much lantern play, Jarvis 
deemed. the stairs, he trod as delicately as Agag, 
and might have been dodging tin-tacks. He was 
trying not to disturb certain footprints. 

He found the large kitchen empty. Still treading 
delicately, he passed into the scullery at the back. 

“ Hullo!” 

Not a silent ejaculation this time, but an audible, 
hoarse exclamation with a catch in it as if driven from 
him by a body-blow. 

The next moment he was on one knee besido a 
ii human-looking heap on the tile-flagged 

oor. 

He had done some very good work, Jarvis, in street 
disturbances, in getting awkward customers out of 
public-houses, and had been complimented for courage 
and tenacity in hanging on to the head of a runaway 
horse in a crowded thoroughfare and averting disaster ; 
but this was his first encounter with death in his 
official capacity. 

The unseeing eyes of a dead man were staring up 
at him. 

“My God!” he whispered. 

It was liko a ghastly picture thrown on a screen by 

a magic lantern, everything in complete darkness 
except what lay in the quivering circle of light. 
_ Under any circumstances such a discovery of death 
in a basement ey in a house long to let would have 
been ghastly. But the dead man’s aristocratic ap - 
ance—the refined, well-kept hands, tho exetals 
trained iron-grey moustache, the well-groomed hair— 
added to the ghastliness of it all. 

Most ghastly of all, perhaps, was the manner of his 
death, revealed where the overcoat gaped. 

A pair of scissors, the blades closed, had been used 
like a dagger. 


(Another tnstalment of this powerful story will appear 
in PEARSON’s WEEKLY. On sale next Thursday.) 


outcasts on the Embankment is mada 


eeled from the walls in places and 
hung down raggedly in a way that might have affocted 
a nervous imagination by suggesting human beings 
particularly at 
this moment when tho strips fluttered and rustled 


“Inclined to be 


A Perilous but Profitable Occupation. 


Any amount of excellent, second-hand military 
rifles can be purchased in this country for about 
a pound apiece, in lots of hundreds or | an 

Not long ago, a London firm had for sale a million 
brand new, single shot rifles in perfect condition 
These belonged to a certain smal] European state, 
which was re-arming its forces, and was ready to 
get rid of the obsolete weapons for a song to anyone 
who would take them out of the country. A million 
rifles with almost unlimited ammunition would be 
a serious matter if they happencd to fall into tho 
hands of revolutionaries. 

Now these rifles which can be purchased so 
cheaply in England are worth from five to ten times 
their original price in many parts of Asia and Africa 
The hill tribes on the Indian frontier think so 
highly of rifles that they will risk their lives crecping 
into British frontier posts by night in order tw 
steal weapons from the racks. The averace 
Pathan will readily give all that he possesses for a 
modern rifle and a small stock of ammunition. 

The Arab tribes and the nomadic tribes of Persia 
are equally keen to arm themselves, and, at present 
the wealthicst and most persistent customers 
for military weapons of all kinds, field guns as well 
as rifles and ammunition, are the headers of the 
Senussi, the great Mohammedan Secret Socicty 
with its centre in the wilds of the Sahara. - 
A Floating Inferno. 

Soeing the immense profits of selling muniticns 
of war to savage or semi-savage peoples, all sorts of 
adventurers are constantly engaging in the game, 
and warships of civilised powers have a lively time 
in trying to stop this extremely dangerous form 
of smuggling. 

Just before Christmas, 1906, a Russian revenue 
cutter cruising in the Black Sea sighted a lnrve 
‘dubok,” or lugger, running for Batoum. Some- 
thing about her excited the skipper’s suspicions, 
and he ordered her to heave to. 

Instead, she clapped on every bit of sail and tried 
to escape. But the cutter had the legs of her. ron 
her down and pointed guns at her, whereupon sie 
surrendered. 

When the cutter’s people came aboard thicy 
found they had captured a veritable floating inferno. 

Her cargo consisted of nearly a thousand rilles, 
a hundred thousand rounds of ammunition. and 
about a ton of pyroxelene, one of the most awilel 
explosives known. Dynamite, too, and powder 
were there, enough to blow a flect sky high. 
These ‘supplies’ were intended for the Central 
Revolutionary Committee, which had its lead- 
quarters in the Caucasus. 


Biew up His Ship. 

A favourite trick of the gun-runner who fears to 
excite suspicion by running into a port is to lave 
the rifles packed in air-tight (tin cases, wrich 
are concealed in wooden chests to the top of cac!: of 
which is fastened a long line with a cork bucy at 
the end. 

The cases are dropped at a prearranged =; <t. 
and the Arabs or others for whom they are inten led 
go off by night in small boats and pick them ny. 
towing them ashore by means of the ropes. In 
case of alarm the ropes can, of course, be easily cut. 

Three years azo, there took place a inost_ amazins 
tragedy which proves the risks incurred by ¢:1n- 
runners. 

A three-masted ship arcived off Tunis, and bevan 
unloading cargo into a dhow (native boat). Scene 
French officers, armed with powerful telescope. 
oe the cargo to be rifles and cases of cartririzes. 

he vessel flew no flag, and a canvas screen hid her 
name. 

The French authorities sent out by night a number 
of armed boats which surrounded the vessel, end 
waited till dawn to board. Suddenly caime * 
terrific explosion. The spot where the smusaler 
had been lying was hidden by a cloud o: smoke. 
When it blew away the vessel had disappearc:. 
Her captain, seeing himself outnumbered, had tired 
the cargo, consisting of 500 barrels of powder, and 
blown himself, his ship, and the whole of his crew 
to destruction. 
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The Whole Art of Training Pointers and Setters. 
By Our SPORTING CONTRIBUTOR. 


-yoNE who has seen a well-trained pointer 
Pes working to his birds _up-wind, must 
admit that this is one of the prettiest sights to be 
geon during the course of a day’s shooting over 
dogs. But such perfection on the part of _the 
gportsman’s four-footed friend is only attained 
after a period of very careful training and no small 
amount of patience as far as the trainer is con- 

ned. 
ore serious breaking-in of these dogs com- 
mences when they are about nine months old, and 
their first lesson is that of “down charge.” This 
means that when 
he hears these 
words, the dog 
must drop where 
. he stands, and 
" jie, crouching, 
where he is until 
his master gives 


him leave to 
move. 
This isthe first step in the animal’s Pressing the dog 


training and has to be thoroughly 


down upon the 
drilled into him, Po 


ground with one 
hand, as shown 
in the first picture, the trainer raises his other 
hand, and repeats the words ‘“ Down Charge!” 
over and over again, till the animal begins to 
understand what he is expected to do at this 
command. 

When this point has been drilled into Ponto’s 
head, his master leaves him crouching on the 
ground, and moves a little way off (see the second 
sketch), still raising his hand, and, if necessary, 
repeating the words. As soon as the hand is 
thrown out, and a flipping noise made with the 
second finger and thumb, the dog will spring to 
his feet again. 

Having thus thoroughly learnt his first great 
lesson, Ponto may be taken out into the fields to 
look for game. Being young and_ headstrong, 
however, it is quite on the cards that his behaviour 
will not be by any means perfect when he scents his 
first covey of birds. True, he will probably ap- 
proach them correctly, and make a very pretty set, 
but then, just as you are inclined to praise him, 
he may spoil all his good work by finishing off the 
set with a run in upon the covey. 

This method of procecding must, of course, 


Leaving the dog lying down, the trainer imoves away, 
still raising his hand. The hand thrown out, and a 


flipping noise made with the fingers, is a signal for Ponto | 


to rise. 


THE ECHO WENT WRONG. 
A CERTAIN sportsman was very fond of bragging | 
about the wonderful echo to be heard on his estate. 
One day, when expectirig friends to dinner, he ! 
placed his servant in the wood, with instructions | 
to repeat every word he heard said. 
Imagine the laugh when he called out, “‘ Are 
you there?” and the dnswer came, “ Yes, Sit, | 
‘ve becn here since one o'clock.” j 


—— +3. 


a “Op fellow,” suggested the candid friend, | 
you use the expression ‘As a matter of fact’ | 
entirely too much. You have no idea how fre- | 
quently you sprinkle it through your conversation.” | 
“ Thank you, old chap,” replied the object of the | 
criticism. “I'll try to avoid it hereafter. As a 
matter of fact, it isn't at all necessary to use it.” 


You needn't now let a quack doc 
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| full before.” 
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be put a stop to, and he must learn tosteady himself 
at the call “Soho!” given in a low, deep voice, 
so as not to disiurb the birds. Directly he begins 
his next set, hold up your hand and repeat “Soho! ”* 
in a warning tone, doing your best to keep him f:om 
running in, even when the birds rise and fly away. 

A very efiective way of checking the headstrong 
dog under these circumstances is illustrated in 
tke third drawing. A long line is fixed to the 
collar, and just as he prepares to make a dash 
forward the trainer's foot comes down on the end 
of the cord, with the result shown in the picture. 

But in order to get on to the scent of birds, 
it is necessary that a dog shall hunt his ground 
properly, otherwise any number of birds will be 
left. behind. 

When a field is properly quartered by a good dog 
no game is left behind, because, by taking a wide 


: ea tle, 

To curea headstrong animal from frightening his first 

covey of birds, tie a piece of string to his collar und use 
tt in the manner depicted. 


sweep from side to side, the animal will catch any 
scent that is in the wind, and, following it up, 
set the covey. 

On the other hand, a headstrong, slovenly hunter 
wiil dash off straight across the ficld and never 
get a scent of the birds on eithersideof him. These 
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RIGHT _way WRONG WAY 


The right and wrong way of hunting a fielll so that no game shall 
be left behind. Of course, the field is covered with stubble but by 
taking the zigzagged course, a good setter will soon scent his birds, 


will accordingly be left behind, or else he will come 
blundering back down wind and put the covey 
up before he knows that they are there. My 
meaning is fully illustrated in the fourth 
picture. 

One of the most difficult lessons which setters 
have to learnis not to chase fur. The weakness for 
hares and rabbits seems to be ingraincd in the 
character of ail dogs, and yet for a setter to chase 
a rabbit isan unpardonable sin, which is invariably 
punished with the stick. Perhaps the best way to 
hreak this habit is to accustom the dog, while 
young, to the sight of rabbits by keeping a few 
tame ones in hutches, and teaching the dog to 
‘down charge” in front of their cages. 

Accustomed in this way to drop at sight of fur, 
the sctter will involuntarily do the same thing 
when out with the guns. The lesson and its results 
are shown in the fitth sketch. 

Quite different is the training of the retriever, 


“ On, Henry, I dreamed last night that you gave 
me five pounds to spend.” 


“Well done, little woman! You can keep it.” 


—_ = J a —_——_ 


Extract from a young lady's letter from 
Venice : : ; 

“Last night I lay in a gondola in the Grand 
Canal. drinking it all in, and life never seemed so 
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“Ys. said the chemist’s assistant, “Tam 
called up occasionally to compound prescriptions 
at night.” ; : 

“Ten’t a man likely to make mistakes working 
in semi-darkness ?” 


“T should just think so, I took a bad penny 


| once.” 
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and 
Keep a hutch of rabbits and accustom your setter to the 
sight of them 


Chasing rabbits hares is an unpardonable sin. 


whose duty it is to capture wounded birds, and to 
fetch dead ones to hand. For such work the first 
necessity is that your dog shall possess a “ soft” 
mouth, which means that he shall bring back your 
game without having pierced the skin with his 
tecth. 

The animal is first of all taught to fetch and 
carry any kind of soft object, such as a leather 
tobacco pouch, after which a dead bird is hidden 
by the trainer, as in the last sketch, while the 
retriever is dispatched to search out and bring back 
the same. 

Another important lesson which this dog has to 
learn is only to give chase when he is ordered 
to do so. When a bird has been wounded, 
the retriever must be put on its track, but 
he must not dash out after everything that shows 
itself or he will become a mere nuisance, and will 


| probably end by being shot in error. 


A spaniel’s duties resemble those of the re- 
triever, except that the spaniel is used 
more for hunting. Being a small dog, 
he can penctrate into the thickest 
cover and put out the rabbits; but 
a headstrong spaniel is as much oa 
nuisance as any other dog. Such a one, 
when put into a wood, will get on the 
track of a rabbit, and follow it right 
through the covert far beyond the reach of 
the shooters. This means that all the 
4 other game is disturbed and scattered in 
© different directions, and the plans of the 
party altogether upset, at any rate, so 
far as that particular covert is concerned. 

The spanicl that is under control, 
however, is an invaluable little dog. He 
may get on to the track of one particular 
rabbit, but as he follows, barking, on 
its trail, he hears his master’s whistle 
sound, and turns back obediently. A dog that 
can be kept within reasonable distance of the 
|guns in this manner is a perfect jewel, each 
strip of covert being hunted thoroughly because 
he is obedient. 


Retrievers must bring back game without breaking the 


skin, The good trainer first tries his dog with tobacco 
pouches and luter on with dead birds, 
i LLP IO 


A NEAR THING. 
A CERTAIN sportsman went out for a day’s 
rough shooting. Not being a particularly good 


shot, the bag was nil, and, as he did not like to 


return empty-handed, he bought a hare in the town 
on the way home. 

He presented it to his wife, who, after expressing 
her thanks, thoughtfully remarked : 

“Tt was a good thing you shot that hare when 


j you did, John ; it wouldn’t have kept another day.” 


_—-~-j———- 


“ Augustus.” said the boy’s parent, “ your 
headmaster informs me that you desire to become 
a missionary. This noble aspiration——” 

“Pa,” replied the erratic youth, “that was 
so. But it’s off. I’ve swapped my foreign stamp 


tor swindle you if you read the article on page 


collection for white mice.” 
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£996 
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Now Awarded in Prizes for 


TRIPLETS. 


Be Sure You Enter the New Contest Below. 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 

To make a “Triplet” you take any one of 
the three phrases of three words given in 
the first colump below and add to it three 
additional words which begin with the same 
letters as the words of the phrase you have 
chosen. These initial letters may be used 
in any order you like, and the words you think 
out should have some bearing on the phrase 
selected. It isthe three words you add that 
are called a “ Triplet.” 

a ie 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In this week’s Triplets Contest we again give you 
three phrases of three words each, and we ask 
you to make Triplets with the three initial letters 
of any one of these phrases. The three phrases are 


as follows: 
When Father Carves 
No Smoking Allowed 
Cold Roast Again 


Please note that the words of your Triplet must 
have the same initial letters as those of the words 
of the phrase you select. These letters, however, 
need not be used in the order given, but your Triplet 
should have some bearing on the phrase chosen. 

In the heading above you will find examples which 
will show you at a glance how to make this week’s 
Triplets. 

hen you bave made your Triplet to your satis- 
faction, write it out cn the form in the adjoining 
column, and send it on to us at once in accordance 
with the rules for competitors. 
This week you will note that you may 
send in two different Triplets on one 
entry form for sixpence. These Triplets 
need not be made with the same initials. 

Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at 
once to make some of your own. We undertake 
to distribute a sum of not less than £100,s80 be sure 
you post your Triplets on to us, and you may be a 
winner of a good big cheque. 


Se 
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RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

1: All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualified. Two Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for 6d. 

2.°When you have filled up the entry form, ent it out, 
attach to it a postal order for -txpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed tv tho EpiTor, Pearson's Weekly, 
flenrietta Street, London, W.C. 

8. Mark your envelope ‘Triplets No. 16” in the top 
left-hand corner. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
October 6th. 

6. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. 


Result of Triplets No. 13 will be 
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Buack : “ Most women have but one idea, and 
that’s dress.” 

Warre: “I don’t know. My daughter has 
about @ dozen ideas on that subject.” 


>_—_0Cce 


Jox (gazing at a statue in a shop): “ Omer, 
*Omer. Who was ’e? Do yer know. Bill?” 

Bill; “I ‘spect ’e was the fust bloke wot trained 
pigeons.” 

OOO 

“For goodness’ sake!” exclaimed mamma, 
returning from a shopping trip, “what's the 
matter with little Tommy ?”’ 

“Tis a bad boomp he got, ma’am. Ye know 
ye told mo I was to let him play on the pianny, 
‘and once whin he was slidin’ on the top of it he 
slid too far, ma’am.” 


£100 Guaranteed this Week. 
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HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 
Here are examples which will show you ata 
glance how to make “ Triplets.” Please note 
that you must not use any of these examples: 


Phrase: Frample Triplet: 


When Father Carves @ We Fear Catastrophe 


No Smoking Allowed em A Standing Notice 


Cold Roast Again @ Rouses Charwoman's 
Anger. 


r 


with the entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be - 
crossed ‘*&Co.”? in the manner siiown 

in this example. ‘The number must be 

written in the space provided on the entry 

form. Where one P.O. of higher value 

is sent to cover more than one entry form, 

the number of this P.O, must be written - 

on each entry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the 
ten Triplets which are considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration. If there are more senders than one of 
a Triplet thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth part of 
thig three-fourths will be divided amongst all such senders 

7, The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts. 
by the adjudicators umongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. 

8. This week the Editor guarantees that the amount 
distributed shall not be less than £100. 

9. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

10. No correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

11. The published docision is tinal, and compytitors 
may only enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. TRIPLETS No. 16. 


No. of Postal Order .....2...cccreeveevees 


Phrase Selected ......seccssssnssneesnneeevenees 
Yo -) (4 aS 


see ee reece eewene eee 


Phrase Seseced cevcsssessesseseee sone 


eee ceceee rescence 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
“* Pearson’s Weekly.” and to accept it as final, 
and I enter only on this understandmg, and I 
agree to abide by the printed conditions. 
Signed wverevee. dsindat ceaneyenemen’ seeeacecccsconecesceccees 


MACHESS: Srasvaguudeiiinsuntssencensan savacvensesdebeadend 


found on Page iii. of Red Cover. 


| A LITTLE boy of eight years, attending school 
‘away from home, wrote a letter to his sister from 
| which the following extract is taken: 

| “‘ We had a spelling match in school to-day, and 
I beat all the boys and won the Meddle.” 


~S0Ce< 


Wire: “ Wake up! There are thieves in the 
house!” 
| HusBanp: “ Go down and show them your new 
; bonnet, and they won't waste any time looking 
for money here!” 
Sr a OL 


HE: “ Artists say that five feet four is the divine 
height for women.” 

His Darling (crossly): ‘You know I am five 
feet nine! ”’ 


| He (quickly): “‘ You are more than divine.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING contributes a brilliant complete story to the October 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 6, 1910, 
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Se) S Sawdust 


Brandy, Bread, and Marble are now Made from 
Wood Waste. 


ONty a few years back, sawdust was regarded by 
owners of saw-mills as so much waste, to be eat rid 
of anyhow, and as quickly as possible. Anylodiv 
could have it, and welcome. Some prevrictors 
even paid people to cart it away. 

To-day all this is altered. Sawdust, s9 far 
from being looked upon as rubbish, is great!y prizcd, 
and is turned to account in a hundred dificrcnt 
ways in arts and manufactures. 

Sugar, for instance, is made from it. So, co, is 
alcohol, which is, of course, the basis of all spirits, 
At a recent banquet, attended by famous chemists 
from all over the world, excellent “‘ brandy ’ was 
served which had been distilled from sawdust, 
It was mellow, of agreeable flavour, perfectly 
free from any odour or taste of turpentine, ond 
none of the guests knew, until they were told, ti.at 
it was other than the genuine juice of the grape. 

Sawdust, again, forms the basis of move than 
twenty different kinds of explosives. The so- 
called “white” and ‘‘ yellow” gunpowders are 
merely so much sawdust saturated with ccriaio 
acids. y 
Food for Man and Beast. 

Gas for lighting purposes can be manufactured 
from sawdust equally as well as from coal. In ths 
lumber regions of Canada, where sawdust is cheap 
and plentiful, many towns and villages arc lighted 
with sawdust gas. The mode of production is 
the same as is used for coal gas. The sawdust is 
baked in retorts, and yields from twenty to thirty 
thousand cubic fect of gas per ton. 

What is known as wood-meal fodder for cattle is 
just sawdust, mixed into a mash with hot distiilers’ 
wash and flavoured with rock salt. It can be fed 
to the beasts in its fresh state, or it can be dricd 
and pressed into moulds like oil-cake, or it can 
be baked in the form of dough. Similar sawdust 
dough is made into bread, and eaten by the peasants 
in some parts of Russia and Germany. 

Mortar made from sawdust is now largely used 
in building operations. In fact, a house could 
almost be built of sawdust throughout, for thero 
is a sawdust stucco on the market, and all kins of 
imitation wood is made of sawdust, from plain 
deal planks to the most elaborate oak and mahogany 
i ornamental doors, windows, and so 
orth. 

Then there is a wood marble which is used for 
mantelpieces, and which is sawdust com!ined 
with ivory waste, and coloured with certain piz- 
ments. The raised ‘ velvet” wall-papers, now so 
fashionable, are made of sawdust sifted over a 
surface that has been previously sized with 2a 
adhesive paste. 

Sawdust Instead of Soap. 

All kinds of dyes are now manufactured from 
sawdust, and are both cheap and permanent. A 
pound of sawdust dye, for instance, costs only 
about half as much as the same quantity of lo 
wood extract,-while possessing four times the dycirg 


power. 
Ordinary sawdust is used by jewellers to clan 
tarnished silver, and beech sawdust is the hest 


lishing powder for gold. Sawdust is also used 
in laundries in lieu of soap, since friction with it 
is very cfficacious in removing dirt. 

Tens of thousands of tons of sawdust are puiped 
and made into paper every year. Pressed into 
round moulds, it is made into stoppers for boti! 
into flat moulds with dyes, it comes out in the 
form of coloured plaques and tinted wooden tiles, 
Sawdust is now used for the cheaper kinds of 
linoleums, instead of the more expensive cork dust, 
and tessellated floors are laid with smal] bloc's 
of coloured sawdust ‘‘ granite,” arranged in 
patterns. 

In fact, there seems no end to the uses to w sie) 
this accommodating substance is jui. tie 
motorist owes to it his brilliant head-lictts, for 
from sawdust is produced calcium carbi!s, {roi 
which, by the action of the water, acetylene gas 


prepared, 
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~ AMAZING EXPOSURE OF WILLIAM 
FLETCHER HALL—OQUACK DOCTOR. 


This series of articles exposes the doings of a remarkable quack doctor from America 
who toured the principal English cittes and towns a few years ago and reaped a rich 
harvest as a result of the innocence and trust of the sick and suffering. Every 
statement in these articles is an absolute fact. Hall was attacked half a dozen times 
by Trath at varying intervals, and his practices may, for the time being, have ceased. 
There are, however, numerous other ‘‘ doctors’’ adopting similar methods to-day, and 


these articles may help to put readers 


swindlers. 


Wuen William Fletcher Hall landed in the North 
of England accompanied by Mrs. Hall, they were 
both penniless, having spent all their money in 
getting away from Australia, where the ‘ doctor,” 
as he called himself, had incurred the disfavour of 
the police. 

In his younger days Hall had been a clerk to a 
notorious American quack doctor, and the know- 
ledge of the gullibility of human beings he had 
learned then had carried him all over the world and 
filled his pockets with gold so long as he cared to 
work. 

A big mistake in Adelaide, however, put a sudden 
end to his career ‘‘ down under,” and as the United 
States contained too many personal enemies, there 
was only England left in which to exploit the tricks 
of the Alloway Medical Institute, as he called him- 
self. 

Possessed of a very impressive appearance, Hall 
had no difficulty in making friends in Middles- 
brough, where he started operations. 

A well-known local printer, overjoyed by the 
receipt of an order for a hundred pounds’ worth of 
printing, readily advanced twenty pounds until 
the doctor’s draft—mythical, of course—arrived 
from America. With this Hall paid his landlady 
for the fortnight then owing, and with the balance 
inserted a couple of advertisements in north of 
England newspapers. 

They were unobtrusive announcements to the 
effect that ‘“ The Alloway Medical Institute, at the 
urgent request of thousands of English sufferers, 
had consented to send one of their specialists, 
Dr. Hall, to Middlesbrough in order that the 
sick and suffering might have the benefit of his 
advice without any cost to themselves whatever 
beyond paying for the medicine prescribed by the 
doctor.” en it went on to say that the Alloway 
Medical Institute was financed by a body of philan- 
thropic physicians and surgeons who desired to 
return some of their enormous fees to the public 
vid the Alloway Medical Institute. 


His First Batch of Victims. 


It was really a cleverly drawn-up advertisement, 
and it brought over two hundred inquirers to 
Dr. Hall’s rooms in Bertie Road, Middlesbrough, 
in a week. All classes were represented—miners, 
Army and Navy men, clerks, women of all ranks, 
Salvation Army officers—in fact, as disease brii 
us all down to the same level, so it sent all those 
fighting for life to the rooms of the wonderful 
doctor who boldly challenged the world to disprove 
his statement that the Alloway Medical Institute 
had succeeded in effecting cures in 99°8 per cent. of 
cases submitted to them. 

Of course, Middlesbrough was only a modest 
beginning, for Hall had practically no capital. 
Later on he developed his resources until he had 
to engage a clerk to do nothing else for eight hours 
a day except enter fees in a couple of ledgers. 

Probably the claim of Hall to be able to diagnose 
any person’s complaint by merely looking at the 
face attrected more patients than anything else. 
If was, of course, the veriest quackery. When the 

atient came into his presence it only needed a 
ew remarks to extract an admission, and then Hall 
did the rest, 

He was a wonderful judge of human nature, 
and he seemed always to have the right word for 
the right person. Ladies pronounced him to be 
Ta while the men respected and feared 

im. 

When the patients visited Bertie Road they were 
conducted into o hastily-improvised waiting-room. 
On the first floor was the doctor's study. One by 
one they went up to receive the doctor's advice, 


We should like to have 


on their guard against these plausible 


and although he himself emphasised the fact that 
“medicine only was to be paid for,” fully eighty 
per cent. did not leave the room with all the money 
they had entered with. His style was simple 
enough. 

‘Mrs. Martin,” he would say, glancing at the 
card. Mrs. Martin, probably the wife of a railway 
clerk, would bow slightly. “Sit down. Ah, I see, 
consumptiorr! ” 

A small boy could have diagnosed consumption— 
it was written on the unfortunate woman’s face— 
but Mrs. Martin would marvel at Dr. Hall’s skill. 
Then he would talk on pleasantly for five or ten 
minutes, instilling hope into the poor woman’s 
heart until, overcome by the doctor's confident 
manner, she is prepared to believe anything. 
How He Bluffed Women. 

“Let me see now, Mrs. Martin,” he continues, 
lancing at several heavy volumes lying on his 
lesk, ‘* the last case the Alloway Medical Institute 

treated resembling yours in every particular was 
in St. Petersburg—we have branches in every cit, 
in the world, you know. If you, therefore, wily 
to be treated on the Russian method the cost of the 
medicine will be ten guineas. I shall have to spend 
most of my time after dinner writing out a complete 
diagnosis of your case for our Board of Physicians 
in St. Petersburg, and then their chief chemist 
will papas your medicine.” 

All the time he would be watching Mrs. Martin, 
to see how she took the fee. 

“Of course, Mrs. Martin,” says the doctor, 
“you mustn't think that your money goes to me. 
I am paid a salary by the Institute. The ten 
guineas is merely the bare cost of the preparation 
of the special medicine required. I should strongly 
advise the Russian method.” 

“T am afraid, doctor,” says Mrs. Martin, “ that 
I can’t possibly pay more than five.” 

“In that case,” he answers pleasantly, ‘ you'll 
have to undergo the French treatment. It lasts 
longer because the medicine is not so good.” 

In nine cases out of ten Mrs. Martin would scrape 
together the ten guineas, but had she only known 
the fact that the same medicine was given to 
everybody, irrespective of complaint, and was 
actually stored in crates in the next room, she 
might bee hesitated before parting with a penny. 

But Mrs. Martin pays a guinea on account, and 
promises to bring the balance next day. Her 
medicine cannot be ready, she is told, until next 
week, for parcel post between St. Petersburg and 
England is rather slow. It was more than a mere 
coincidence that the time it took for the medicine 
to come was exactly the number of days that 
elapsed between the payment of the deposit and the 
payment of the balance. 
£100 a Week. 

The first week of the Alloway Medical Institute 
in Middlesbrough produced a sum between sixty 
and seventy pounds. The second week over a 
hundred, and tke third about the same as the second. 

Of course, Middlesbrough is not a big place, 
and Hall wanted more money. When he saw that 
he had practically drained the gullibles of the iron 
town he resolved to move. 

There were nearly a hundred patients on the 
books, and one morning each received a letter to 
the effect that the Alloway Medical Institute had 
ordered Dr. Hall to another place and that in future 
all Middlesbrough clients must communic: e with 
the English headquarters—a house in a street 
off Portland Place. 

Next day the landlady at Bertie Road spent most 
of her time interviewing agitated clients of the 
Alloway Medical Institute. Many did not hesitate 
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to denounce the innocent woman as an accomplice 
but when their stock of medicine was ostonstad thes 
wrote to Portland Place, and those Hall considered 
likely to be dangerous were supplied with more 
medicine until they got tired of cine it. 

From Middlesbrough, Hall went to Liverpool, 
and it was at the seaside port that he achieved 
records in the way uf money-making that were 
not broken until he took Leeds by storm a ycar later. 
__ At first Liverpool was very cold. A daily columr 
in each of the three morning papers failed to arouse 
any great interest, and the doctor began to despair 
of being able to keep up the suite of rooms he had 
taken in a boarding house, which cost five guineas 
a week, 

It was then that he decided to give a lecture in one 
of the public halls. From that moment success 
was assured. The Hope Hall was hired for after- 
noon and evening lectures. At tho first the rule was 
“Women Only,” and at the latter “ Men Only.” 
Each lecture attracted an audience that tilled the 
hall to overflowing, and the doctor was in great 
form. 

He delivered a meaningless lecture which evoked 
applause, and as he told of the philanthropists 
who had sent him to England to help the sick 
and suffering many wept. 


Money Rolled In. 


Next day the doctor’s house was simply packed 
with would-be clients. The police had to form a 
queue of those waiting for admission to the con- 
sulting room. It was, indeed, remarkable. The 
lame and the halt and the blind came, and after 
little persuasion planked down fees ranging from 
one guinea to nly guineas in order to undergo the 
Russian or the French or the American or the 
Spanish methods, according to their ability to pay. 

That day, by working from nine until eight, 
Dr. Hall took in hard cash two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds ! 

Some of his tricks were absolute strokes of 
genius. Thero was one client, a railway guard, 
who paid a guinea to undergo treatment for con- 
sumption. It was the poor fellow’s savings, and 
when it dawned upon him that the medicine was 
useless he became alarmed. He wrote, asking for 
the return of his money, and his Ietters were 
ignored. Then he called and was ordered out. 
He called again, and Hall left him in the waiting 
room. It was then that he conceived one of his 
most effective advertisements. After an hour the 
doctor suddenly entered the waiting room and 
spoke. 

“‘ There is a gentloman here, I believe,” he said, 
“who thinks that we are doing him no good and 
wants the fifty guineas he paid for his medicine 
handed back to Sim, Now I am so busy that I 
really have no timo to spend in convincing the 
man of his mistake, so if he will kindly step upstairs 
I'll hand him back his money.” 

The announcement created a great sensation, but 
nobody moved. , 

“T mean you—you!” ho cried, walking over 
and touching the railway guard on the shoulder. 
Too overjoyed to care about contradicting the 
doctor as to the size of his fee he accompanied him 
upstairs. Hall gave him back his guinea, and as 
he accompanied the man to the door and showed 
him out, those in the waiting-room could hear the 
oft-repeated gratitude of the ex-paticnt. 


Brutal Callousness. 


It was a wonderful advertisement. The waiting 
clients discussed in awed tones the generosity of 
this remarkable doctor, and when later they were 
asked for stiff fees they had no hesitation in paying 
them. If a grumbler was given back his fifty 
guineas it was certain that their five and ten and 
twenty guinea fees were safe. 

The gullibility of the sick and ailing is as astound- 
ing as it is pathetic. If Hall had not had a heart 
of iron he could never have accepted some of 
the fees he did. 

There was one remarkable case. A _ blind 
Salvation Army officer came to him one day ahnost 
trembling with hope. A friend had read a circular 
issued by the doctor and it stated that the Alloway 
Medical Institute cured seventy per cent. of cases 
of blindness where tho affliction had not dated 
from the birth of the patient. Now the poor 
Salvationist had been stricken blind when ho was 
thirty—five years before. 

It happened that the doctor was short of money. 
He lived very extravagantly. When in this con- 
dition he was capablo of anything. The blind 
evangelist stated his case and asked his cost. 
“ Twenty guincas,” was the reply, and the suijorer 


your opinion of this number. Will you drop us a voatcard ? 
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could only lay his hands on sixteen pounds, The 
doctor had special reasons of his own for naming 
twenty guineas, and he was determined not to 
take a penny less. 

“Haven't you got anything you could sell ?” 
he urged; “anything that would fetch four or 
five pounds ?” 

After a long cogitation the Salvationist confessed 
that he possessed an organ which he used to lighten 
his street-corner services. 

“ Then sell it |’ commanded the doctor. 

It was sold, and all the proceeds together with 
the savings of years handed over to the merciless 
quack. 

In return the unfortunate man received half 
dozen bottles of harmless medicine—the doctor 
had convinced him that ‘ nerves” were the cause 
of his trouble. 

He never troubled the quack again. Evidently 


he realised that he had been tricked, and he kept 


his humiliation to himself. 
Free Fruit. 


Hall was a born actor, as a certain lady in 
Liverpool who used to keep a fine fruit shop 
discovered. One day Hall happened to look into 
her windows where he saw some magnificent 
grapes that took his fancy. He was very fond of 
ruit. Entering the shop he got into conversation 
with the proprietress, and then in the middle of 


a sentence he stopped and appeared to stagger 


back in surprise. 

‘Dear me,” 
not know you were a sufferer from crytosis.”” 

The good woman almost fainted. 

“T can see the symptoms.” said Hall. “ I am 
Dr. Hall, the specialist of the Alloway Medical 
Institute.” He then recited the usual diagnosis 
until Mrs. Fruiterer was quite convinced that she 


suffered from tho mysterious malady, and that 
Dr. Hall was the only person in the world who 


could cure her. 

He could have extracted money from her there 
and then, but he had perpetrated the trick with 
the intention of getting a supply of the best fruit 
for nothing, and he left it at that. A bargain 
was struck, and in return for some of his precious 
medicine Mrs. Fruiterer agreed to supply the 
Alloway Medical Institute with as much fruit 
as it wanted for many months to come. And she 
kept her part of the bargain, too, long after the 
doctor rad informed her that she was cured. 

Of course, nothing whatever had been the matter 
with her. He merely played upon her fancies, 
and when he said she was well, why, she was well. 

One of the most valuable testimonials in the 
possession of the Ailoway Medical Institute came 
from the woman who had never been ill, but who 
did not know it. 


(More of the methods of this swindling quack 
will be described in next week's “ P.W.”) 
— 2 


HOW SHE KNEW. 

Huspanp: “I wonder what sort of people our 
new neighbours are. I saw they moved in this 
morning.” 

Wife: “ Well, they are not very well provided 
with things, anyway. They haven’t got a lawn 
mower, or a washing machine, or a hose for cleaning 
the windows, or a stepladder, or——” 

“ How on earth did you find out that ?” 

“ Oh, I asked them for the loan of them!” 


ee Ol 


NO WONDER HE SLUSHED. 

Sne was at times rather absent-minded, but she 
was always sanpendlingy pretty. The other morning 
she looked quite at her best as she approached the 
counter in a certain ironmonger’s shop. 

‘* Have you any whiskers ? ’’ she quietly asked the 
obliging assistant, who hurried forward to ascertain 
her wishes. 

The poor fellow blushed to the roots of his hair, 
and looked the very dag of confusion. 

‘““T beg your pardon, madam,” he at last stam- 
mered, thinking that somehow his ears must have 
deceived him. 

“T came to see if you have any whiskers?” 
repeated the young lady. 

For the moment the assistant thought his senses 
must have left him. 

Just at this juncture o half-stifled giggle from 
a lad standing near the fair customer reached her 
ear. Then she saw her blunder. 

“ Oh, of course—of course,” she quickly gasped, 
“I mean egg-whiskers. I think I ought to get a 
good one for about a shilling.” 


The terrible lot of the woman tramp. 
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An endeavour was made to come 
to an arrangement with my 
manager on the Wednesday. It was 
admitted that Zbysco would be un- 
; able to throw me, and I was asked 
I nave been asked to say what I think of my | to promise that I would not throw him too carly 
late opponent, Zbysco, and I can only say that I | in the match in order that people might think 
do not think he behaved very well in the methods | he was a better wrestlcr than he is. 
he adopted when I met him at the Stadium on But, of course, I could not wrestle on these 


GAMA, the famous Indian Wrestler, gives an Outspoken 
Qpiaion cf his late Opponent’s Conduct. 


he cried sympathetically, “ I did 


September 10th. In my opinion his piel passive 
cannot 


tactics were very discreditable, and 
understand how the audience tolerated them. 


In India such a thing could never happen, for 
the onlookers would not stand it for five 


seconds. 


In India we take wrestling very seriously ; in 
Europe a great deal of it seems ta be what you 
If starting wrestling very 
early. My aye match I won at the age of ten 

wrestled with another boy for a 
rupee (Is. 4d.). I wrestled very often after that, 
and I was so’successful that I attracted the notice 
of the Maharajah of Rema, and he became my 


call “crooked.” I m 


years, when 


patron for the next ten years. 


It is usual for the princes of India 40 have about 
them a number of wrestlers—sometimes as many 
as threo hundred. Each one of them must hold 
himself in readiness to wrestle at any moment 
should his patron call upon him, and for this reason 
Indian wrestlers are, as a class, ver long lived, 


having always to kecp in good physica condition. 
Princes as Patrons. 


Some special training is done for a few days if 
the match is of special importance, of course—as, 
for instance, should two princes wager a large 
sum on their respective favourites. The wrestlers 
do not receive any salary from their patrons, but 
when they are called on to wrestle they receive 
very handsome presents. Then, again, when they, 
have come victorious out of some important 
match, their patron is always very generous. I 
myself received a present of 50,000 rupees ‘(about 


£3,300) on one occasion. 


My next patron was the late Maharajah of 


Indore, and I stayed with him until his death. 


Since that time I have been what you would call 
a “free lance,” and I have become known as the 


champion of India. 
It seems to be the usual thing in Europe to 


arrange beforehand who is to win a match, but 


such a thing is never heard of in India ; here, too, 
the financial arrangements seem to be much more 
complicated. In India matches are arranged by 
a “contractor,” and to each of the wrestlers he 
gives a fixed sum (“appearance money ”’) before 
the match starts. They get no gate money or 
prize money or any other money, and they know 
that as the amount of their ‘“ appearance money ” 
depends on their skill, the harder they wrestle 
in this match the more they will be able to claim 
for the next. My own “appearance money” 
was 4,500 rupees when I left India, but when I 
return it will be much more. 

After I had been champion of India for some time 
somcone pointed out to me that, though it was a ver 
fine thing to be champion of India, it was stil 
better to be champion of the world, and that I 
poe to come to Europe. I did not like to leave 
India, but I decided at last to come. 


Only Meet Champions. 


I had expected to meet and wrestle with many 
of the great European and American wrestlers, 
but when I came to London and issued a challenge 
no one would make a match with me, except one 
or two wrestlers who do not seem to be very well 
known and who have been beaten by the better- 
known wrestlers. I did not want to meet these 
men because it would have brought me little credit 
to beat them. I wanted to meet Gotch and 
Hackenschmidt and Zbysco. A reply-paid cable 
was sent many weeks ago to Gotch in America ; 
but he has given no reply; and when someone 
tried to megs a a match with Hackenschmidt 
(who is now, I believe, in London), he also refused 
to make any reply. 

After some difficulty the match with Zbysco 
was arranged, and had he been really a sportsman 
he would have stood up to me. Had he done so 
I could very easily have beaten him, although 
I was rather confused through not understanding 
all that the referee said to me, 


air, and I’m going to shut the window!” 


See “Nohody’s Women” in the Octuber PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


terms, and Zbysco was told that the match would 
be fought on perfectly fair lines, that he must 
do his best, and that I would do mine. The next 
thing I heard was that Zbysco had left England 
on Wednesday night. 

I was very much surprised, of course, for it 
seems to be very much more disgraceful to run away 
than to be beaten in a fair fight. I cannot under- 
stand it at all, and I can only suppose that Zbysco 
is—to use a word I have heard Englishmen usc— 
a ‘ rotter.” 

In spite of my disap ointment over the unsport:- 
manlike conduct of Zbysco, I am glad I came to 
England, for the people here are really sportsmen. 
I do not approve of trick matches, and if they will 
come and sce me wrestle they can be sure that my 
opponent and myself are doing our best and that 
the match has not been “ arranged ”’ beforehand. 


oe 


THEIR STYLE. 

By hard work and careful habits he had got 
together a little fortune. The time had arrived 
for him when walking was no longer a pleasure. 
and so he decided that he was at last justitied 
in ordering a family carriage. 
Off he went one morning to a carriage builder's. 
and described in detail the kind of vehicle he wished 
to buy. 
“Of course, you'll want rubber tyres ?” said the 
carriage builder. 
“No, sir,” replied the old man in tones of resent- 
ment. ‘My folks ain’t that kind. When thcy're 
riding they want to know it.” 


lOc 


Lapy: “I want to put in this advertisement 
for a cook. It will go in three lines, won't it ¢” 

Clerk (after rapid computations) : “ No, madam. 
It’s three lines and three words over. We'll have 
to charge you for four lines; but you can put in 
four more words if you wish.” 

Lady (suddenly inspired): “ Ah, just the thing. 
Say ‘ Police station opposite corner.’” 


COC 


Customer : “I don’t want these moth balls.” 

Druggist : “ Why not ?” 

Customer: ‘ Well, I’ve been throwing them at 
the moths for a week, and can’t hit a single one.” 


SOC 


Mercnant: “Have you collected that Lill of 
Smith’s ?” 

Collector: “ Have I collected it ? I called at 
the house, and found that seven Smiths lived there. 
Six declaced they owed nothing, and the seventh 
kicked me out of the house.” 

Merchant : “ That’s the one. Go right back and 
get the money!” 

COC 


AIRING HIS OPINIONS. 

Tuerz is a certain old gentleman who partakes 
of the qualities of the diamond as it is mined. 
but whose lack of “ polish” is a sad trial to lis 
eldest daughter. This young lady makes a point 
of correcting her father’s grammatical errors on 
every possible occasion. 

But he “got his own back” the other dav. 
when the family were gathered together in the 
library, one of the windows of which was open. 

“That air——” the father began, but was 
quickly interrupted. 

“ Father, dear, don’t say ‘that air’; say that 
there,’ the daughter admonished. 

“Well, this ear””——he again attempted, but 
was'as quickly brought to a halt. 

“Nor ‘this ’ere’; ‘this here’ is correct.” he 
was told. 

The old gentleman rose with an angry snort. 

“Look here, Mary,” he said, with asperity. 
“ Of course, I know you have been to school and 
all that, but I know what to say, an’ I am going 
to say it. I believe I feel cold in this car from that 
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Torpedo Boats, Captive Balloons, and 
es may Bear the Brunt of the Warfare. 


Atrsnirs, aeroplanes, and submarines are going 
to play a big part in the next great war. 

It is true that in the Russo-Japanese war the 
work of the submarine was insignificant, but since 
then many improvements have been made, and 
while the submarine has still the grave defects of 
slowness, especially under water, and “ blindness, 
it is now @ formidable engine of naval warfare. 

With its increasing efficiency, man has turned 
his thoughts towa circumventing the deadly 
submarine, At first sight, the advantage 
appears to be all on the side of the sub- 
marine. Its invisibility, power of sinking if a 
battleship attempts to ram it, and the death- 
dealing torpedocs with which it is armed, torpedocs 
capable of travelling 1,000 yards and more at great 
gpced, all help to make the submarine apparently 
invulnerable. ; ; 

But only apparently so, for it has its weak 
points. Among them is its periscope. Small 
though is the part that projects above water, it is 
enough to locate the submarine to an enemy's 
battleships, and once located the submarine can 
be effectively attacked. 

It may be said that in time of war a submarine 
would dispense with the periscope, but then it 
would be as helpless as a rudderless ship. Even 
when using the periscope a submarine is ‘‘ blind” 
toa great extent. The modern periscope revolves, 
but even then the field of vision is limited, and the 
submarine may be taken unawares. The Al 
never saw the Berwick Castle coming up behind 
her because the “eye” of the periscope was turned 
scaward. 

As a rule, to attack effectively, the submarine 
must first come to the surface ; which, of course, 
makes its location easy. 

Anyway, suppose a submarine to have been 
discovered, what can an enemy do against her? 

Well, he can send another submarine to tackle 
her in an under-water duel. But that would be of 
little use, for they would be like two men fighting 
in the dark, and with more than two sulmarines 
engaged friend might fight friend. 

And there are practicable methods of destroying 
submarines, apart from the obvious course of 


“ * ” 


The first is to fish for the submarine, and to try 
to catch her in a gigantic net. 

A submarine “spotted,” two destroyers give 
chase, carrying between them a great net, sunk 
well under water by means of heavy weights. 

The destroyers moving at ten miles an hour or so 
(the weight of the net would, of course, decrease 
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their speed), the submarine which, under water, | For optical reasons 
can only go about six miles an hour is almost | water from a balloon tha 


bound to be caught in the net. 

She may fire torpedoes, but with the targets 
moving at such a pace the chances of a hit are 
small, and, once the net is round her, her offensive 
power is gone. 

Caught, the submarine would then be t wed 
into shallow water, and blown to bits, or, her exact 
position having been located, mines would be sunk 
above her, and fired electrically to rend and send 
her to the bottom. The submarine certainly 
has much to fear from the net. The second method 
of destruction is to explode a mins or torpedo over 
the submarine. This has not been tried in actual 
warfare, but its practicability has been demonstrated 
by experiments in time of peace. In one expcri- 
ment at Portsmouth, a barrel representing ao 
submarine was sunk some ten feet below the surface 
and was attacked by the destroyer Starfish, which 
had been spccially fitted out for the purpose. 
She was strengthened on the port bow (port 
is on the left hand when you stand in a ship 
looking forward to the bows) so as to stand the 
weight of a forty-foot spar. On the outer end of 
this spar was fastened a charge of 32Ib. of gun- 


Exploding a mine or torpedo over the submarine is 
another deadly form of attack. Our picture shows how 
this can be done. . 


cotton, and there was a crutch in which the spar 
worked (see illustration). 

As the destroyer neared the target the spar was 
run out, and the end carrying the explosive dropped 
into the water as she passed. As it swung aft 
the charge was fired by electrical contact, and the 
barrel ceased to exist, as a submarine would have 
done in similar circumstances. 

The destroyer was unharmed, for her speed 
carried her clear of the effects of the explosion. 

It may be said that a submarine would have been 
able to dodge the destroyer. Possibly, if she had 
ample warning, but in a big battle the submarine 
would not be able to see everywhere, and destroyers 
would attack or feint to attack from 
more than one quarier. 

The speed of the destroyer and 


the slowness of the submarine nmiust 
also be considered in reckoning her 
————— sey chances of escape. 


4 . 
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When a submarine is spotted by destroyers, two of them, carrying a large 

net sunk under the water with heavy weizhts, will give chase. Once in the 
meshes of a net a submarine ts rendered practically powerless. 


Further, it is calculated that a 
spar torpedo, as it is called, is 
eficctive within a radius of sixty 
feet, so that, if exploded anywhere 
within twenty yards of the sub- 
marine, the object of blowing a 
hole in the submarine would be 
achieved. 

The French believe in balloons 
as a defence against submarines. 
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you can see much deeper under 


nfroma ship. and there is 
also a wider field of vision. The Riek tice. is for a 


A French tdea is to attach a@ captive balloon to every 
battleship. These can either drop cxplosives, or signal ty 
the men-of-war the exact whereahouts of the vessels uniler 

the water, 


battleship to fly a captive balloon, the occupant 
of which “spots” the submerged submarine, 
and either signals her whereabouts to the battle- 
ship or destroys her by dropping explosives on her. 

eroplanes will probably be used in the same 
way, with the added advantage that they need not 
be captive, but can fly about ready to swoop 
down and deal destruction the moment a submarine 
shows near the surface—just like a great sea-bird 
swooping down to catch a fish. 

An American has invented a boat intended to 
steam over a located submarine and to destroy her 
by discharging a torpedo vertically downwards 
through an opening in the boat’s bottom. 

Finally, there are automatic submarine torpedoes 
as a defence against submarines. 

The early types of these were guided by wires 
attached to them, and worked by tho operator 
on shore or on a ship, but now we have “ wireless ” 
automatic submarine torpedoes. 

These wonderful weapons are controlled by 
electric waves, and, although they are under water, 
the operator can guide them in any direction he likes. 

Well then, a submarine is located by its tell-tale 
pornoors and off goes the ‘ wireless” torpedo. 

he only token it gives of its coming is a spray 
of water above it, something like the “ blowing ” of 
a whale, and this may easily escape the “eye” 
of the periscope. 

Even if the alarm is given, the submarine has smali 
chance of getting away, for the torpedo is travelling 
forty miles an hour to her six. If she dodges, the 
torpedo can follow her. Nine times out of teo 
the torpedo will be on her before she knows it 74 
coming, and the submarine ceases to exist. 

So then, it will be seen that, formidable thougl 
the submarine is, she is by no means invulnerable. 


Aeroplanes ma; be the submarines’ greatest enemy. 
Swooping down from any height, they can drop shells as 
soon as the submarines show themselves. 
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“Tus villa; iety, doesn’t ° ; 
ee el ee | of late,” said Scholes to his wife. | 


it?” asked a rambler in the country. 

“No,” - replied the resident addressed, ‘ we 
don’t boast about it—we endure it with resig- 
nation.” 


a Se 


sir?” 

Voice (between the splashes): “Yes. What 
d'you want ?” 

Landlady : “1 forgot to tell you I had it freshly 


Painted inside last night, sir, and it won’t be dry 
or two or three days ! ” 


LanpLaDy (to lodger) ; “ Are you in the bath, , 


“ Barney's wooden leg has been paining him ' 


“How can that be 2?” said Mrs. Scholes irritably. | 
“Mrs. Barney has been thrashing him with it,” 
was the explanation. | 


4 
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“MitprED, I take it for granted that your 
father objects to my coming to see you ?” ; 
“ You do him an injustice, Mr. Snoodle. He's 
perfectly willing for you to come. I am the one 
that objects. Awfully disagreeable weather, isn’t 
it?” 


A eerial like “Driven From Home” is too good to Keep to yourself. 


“Tat fellow seems to take himself very 
seriously.” 

“Yes; he thinks his personal squabbles are 
weighty enough to be referred to The Hague.” 

« — eo 

‘“* ALTHOUGH he overcharged me terribly.” said 
the returned traveller, “ the eab driver who took 
me over Paris was most polite.” 

‘All Frenchmen are,” his friend replied. 

“ Yes, but this one got off his box and helye:! me 
to find the necessary language in my Freacn- 
English dietionary, so that I might say what IL 
thought of him.” 


Tell your friends abovt it. 
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BEATEN IN THE END. 


A PERSISTENT insurance agent had 
long been pestering an engineer to take 
out a policy on his life. Eventually he b 
called at the works where the man was 
employed, and endeavoured to work on 
his fears. 

“ Now, look there.” said the agent, pointing to a 
couple of huge boilers close at hand. “ If those 
were to explode where would you be ?” 

‘ There’s no knowing.” was the reply. 
ho anywhere ; safe in bed, perhaps.’ : 

“Yes, yes,” said the agent; “but that isn’t 
what I mean. If they were to blow up now. At 
this identical moment.” 

“Well, in that case.” replied the other quietly, 
“T reckon we would tinish our little argument up in 
the clouds.” 

The agent gave it up in despair, and walked out 
of the shop. 


“IT might 


OC 
“Isn’r that a heavenly little dog ?”” exclaimed 
a gushing young lady. 
“Well,” replied her companion, “ it’s certainly 
a Skye terrier!” 
> coc 


“ Ricnes, my friend,” said the plutocrat, “do 
not bring happiness.” 

“Maybe not,” said the poor man. “ but it must 
be a great satisfaction to have a lot of 
money and be able to talk like that to 
a chap who hasn’t got any.” 

_—mCOCoe 

Miss Rogers : ‘‘ How did you imagine 
anything so beautiful as the angel in 
your picture ?”’ 

Artist: ‘““Got an ergaged man to 
describe his sweetheart to me.” 
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TROUBLE AND SQUEAK. 

In these go-ahead times people are 
apt to sneer at old-fashioned methods, 
but a better method than slipping 
under the scat when one has lost 
one’s railway-ticket has yet to be 
devised. And that was the course that 
William Brown, who found himself in 
this plight, took. 

At the moment the ticket-collector 
arrived, however, the concealed man “ 
gave vent to an extraordinary sound—a 
sort of compound of a groan, a bellow, 
and a shriek—was, of course, detected, 
and made to pay full fare. 

“Well, Bob,” he explained, in reply 
to his companion’s heated demand to 
know why he had mado such an 
egregious ass of himself, “ ye see, just 
as the ticket-chap came, I had a 
shocking cramp, and I just had to 
wriggle. I was afraid he’d seo me. 

“But he'll think ’tis a mouse,’ says I to myself, ‘ if I 
squeak.’ So I squeaked!” 


Se LOO 


The Young Man (burning with musical am- 
bitions) : “I'd like to sing. awfully.” 
The Young “Lady (tartly) : ““ You do!” 
Sr a Ol 
New Mistress: “ Don’t forget then, Ann, that 


your master is a colonel.” 
Ann : “ Oh, I adore soldiers, ma’am ! ” 
>—_OCo 
Householder ; “ Here, drop that coat and clear 
out!” 
Burglar : “ You be quiet, or I'll wake your wife 
and give her this lotter you forgot to post.” 
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QUITE A SHOCK. 


Ir was Monday afternoon. 

A woman rushed excitedly down an all 
certain quanta of Manchester and stop at a 
house. She knocked once very nervously; no 
reply. A second knock, but still no answer. * 

Presently the window above was hastily flung 
open, and a woman, whose general disariay be- 
trayed signs of a sudden awakening, leaned out. 

The woman below looked up and exclaimed 
hurriedly : 

“ Mrs. Skinner, yer ’usband’s got ten days.” 

“Eh, dearie me, Mrs. Jones,” replied the other. 
§’ow you did frighten me. Ah thought it was that 
wretch after the rent agin.” 
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KIPLING at hie beet! 
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HE WAS INTERESTED. 


“Tr is amazing the interest a British crowd will 
take in trifles,” exclaimed the first cynic. 
“Isn’t it ?’’ exclaimed Cynic No. 2. 

agree with you.” 

“Why,” proceeded Cynic No. 1. “as I was 
coming along just now I saw a fight between 
a bulldog and a mastiff, and. upon my word, 
during the fifteen minutes I was watching, more 
than fifty men were standing round. How can 
people takefan interest in such things ?” 

“‘T can’t imagine. And which dog won?” 


Sr ae) Ol 


Maud: “ You say Jack once proposed to you. 
I don’t believe it. He said I wai he only al le 
he ever loved.” 

Ethel ; “ Yes, dear, but he didn’t class me among 
women. He used to call me his angel.” 


“T quite 
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IT HAD TO BE SOLD. 


Cautious customer : “But he's a young herse, why do his knees bend so?” 
Dealer (reassuringly) : “Ah, sir, the poor animal has been living in a stable too 
low for kim, and he’s had to stoop.” 


Proprietor : ‘‘ Get out of this. Don’t you see my 
notice board, ‘No fishing allowed on these 
grounds’ ?” 

Fisherman : “ Yes; but I’m not fishing on the 
grounds at all—I only want to fish jn the water.” 


COC 
Algy : “I wrote her a poem on my new type- 
writer. It began, * How like a flower your face 
is.’ ” 
Bertie : “ Did you really ?. What did she say ?” 
Algy : “The wretched machine wrote it, ‘ How 
like flour your face is!’ ” 


COC 


MAN, BRAVE MAN! 

SireNnTLy the burglars proceeded from the pork- 
pie to the Burgundy, from the Burgundy to the 
silver spoons. 

But it was a house of antique build, and a 
board creaked. 

“ John,” whispered a voice in the bedroom 
above, “I believe that there are burglars in the 
house.” 

“Well, I don’t!” came the gruff reply. 

“‘ Wake up, John, and be a man!” she urged. 

‘What shall I do?” 

“Do?” exclaimed his better half. ‘‘ Why, 
go and catch them.” 

“All right, dear,” answered John, and began 
slowly to crawl towards his dressing-gown. Then 
an idea struck him. Seizing one of his slippers, 
and banging it upon the floor he shouted : 

“Hi, there! I shall be down in a minute!” 


Read ‘The Horse-Marines” in the October Pearson’s Magazine. 
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22408 and f2s bleks ete ggee  TO 


THEY VARIED, 


Tue school census was being taken, 
and the teacher was trying to learn 
from a little girl the name of her father. 
She began: 

“* Alice, 
name ?” 

Alice promptly answered, ‘‘ Papa.” 

“ Yes,” replicd the teacher, “that is what you 
call him; but your Uncle John, now, wouldn' 
call him that. What would Uncle John call 
papa?” 

“Oh, I know, miss.” said Alice, jumping up 
with dancing eyes. ‘Uncle John called him a 
‘lobster’ yesterday, and this morning ‘an old 
bounder ’—and, oh, my Uncle John calls papa 
lots of names.” 

“So I see,” laughed the teacher. 
tell me what mamma calls him.” 

Alice hesitated for one moment, then, putting 
her head on one side, she looked shyly at her teacher 
and replied, ‘‘ Mamma calls him ‘ dear.’ ” 


__OCc-< 


The Cheerful Idiot: “I was quite excited just 
now seeing two men shake hands.” 
Johnson ; ‘“‘ What can there possibly be excitinz 
about the simple ceremony of. handshaking ?” 
The Cheerful Idiot: “Oh, each man had his 
hand doubled up, and was shaking it under tiie 
other fellow’s nose.” 


CeO] ed 


Mrs. Hoyle; “‘ Covered with jewcls, 
isn’t she ?” 

Mrs. Doyle: ‘Yes, it is hard to 
tell at first glance whether she belon:s 
to the mineral or animal kingdoin.” 


_—_ OC 


Poet’s Wife: “ My husband read this 
poem at a public celebration bclore 
thousands of people. Alas! it was tle 
last poem he ever wrote.” 

Publisher : “1 see. Did they lynch 
him or shoot him ?” 


> l0c< 
ANSWERED. 


Hovr after hour the anxious mother 
sat in the silence of the night, await- 
ing the return of her wild offspring. 
But he came not. 

At last, with drooping lids and 
weary limbs, she dragged her way 
urstairs and crept to bed. And siill 
he came not. She closed her eyes, 
and finally fell fast asleep. 

At breakfast she saw him, red-cyed 
and pale, He ate nothing. lie only 
tried, with much  gesticulation and 

rimaces, to swallow a cup of cofice. 

“ John,” said his mother seve:els, 
“what time did you come home last night >” 

John looked up. Then he smiled wearily. 

“Oh, bedtime, mother!” he answered vagucly. 


> oC 
Rich Father : “ Daughter, do you think that that 


young man who is to marry you realises the gravity 
of the step ?” 


what is your father's 


“But now 


Daughter: “Yes. He made me tell hina just 
how much you are worth.” 
_OC 
Housekceper : “ You don’t lock as if you had 


washed yourself for a month.” ; 
Tramp: “Please, mum, th’ doctors say th 
proper time to bathe is two hours after a meal. 


and I haven’t had anything you could call a 
meal for six weeks.” 

70 

NO RISKS. 


A Nortu-country labouring youth was taken to 
a hospital with severe burns on his face, hands. and 
neck. He had been looking for a leakage of #" 
at home in the absence of his parents. and had 
found it unexpectedly. . aii 
“* What did you search with—a lighted carulle ¢ 
asked the doctor. . _ 
“ Ah worn’t so silly,” grunted the paticnt. Mh 
used matches.” ; 
“But surely you-knew the risk you rn 10 
that ?” oer 
“There oughtn’t to hev been no risks, < {ie 
youth’s response ; “‘ they wor safety matches! 
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By E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. 


Tue acquisition of the Saguiri country in the Hinter- 
land of Western Africa bade fair to bo the most talked- 
of subject of the day. For this distinction it vied 
with Robert Sherringham, the man who had discovered 
the country and annexed it in the name of Britain. 

With four white men and thirty natives Sherring- 
bam bad vanished into the unknown interior. In 
two years’ time he came down to the coast with two 
natives. The rest of his followers were dead. 

Both in Africa and in London Robert Sherringham 
maintained a grim silence regarding Saguiri. He had 
annexed the country, and he had made a formal 
report to the Foreign Office, which had been treated as 
confidential. Presently a Royal Commission was to 
be formed to go into the matter. 

Attempts were made to jéte Sherringham, but he did 
not court publicity, and whiie the Royal Commission 
was being formed he vanished from London. 

The public began to grow suspicious of his silence. 
They forgot all he had been through during those two 
years that he had been in the interior, and the rumour 
slowly spread about that Saguiri was an absolutely 
worthless acquisition. Sherringham did not take the 
trouble to coatradict it or to say anything whatever 
on the matter. 

The morning newspaper THE Wire led the cam- 

ign against Sherringham, whilst its rival, Tux Datty 

ELEVHONE, took up the cudgels on Sherringham’s 
behalf. 

So far not a single newspaper man had obtained 
anything from Sherringham beyond a polite refusal 
to be interviewed. 

Jim Allister, a genial giant, and one of the most 
popular of newspaper men, sat in the TELEPHONE 
oftice peacefully smoking his pine and wondcring who 
the pretty girl was whom he had jerked out of the way 
of a taxi-cab. 

It had been all over in a minute. He had heard the 
frantic hooting of the horn, saw the girl stop still as 
though suddenly numbed by terror, and then he had 
sprung forward, seized her arm, and carried her with 
him in his rush. 

He had seen that she was quite all right, raised his 
hat, and walked away, wishing that he had been a 
spectator, and so able to write a telling account of 
the incident. 

His thoughts were suddenly intcrrupted by the 
entrance of another member of the staff. 

“ Chief wants to see vou, Jim,”’ he said. 

Allister collected his six feet odd tog:ther and made 
his way to the chief news editor’s room. 

“What's the trouble?” he asked, sinking into an 
easy chair. 

“Sherringham’s coming back to London, and he’s 
got to be interviewed, my son.” 

‘And who's going to do it?” 

“ James Allister.” 

The owner of that name thoughtfully knocked the 
ashes from bis pipe on to the carpct. B- ing a news- 
paper office it did not matter. 

“ He declines to be interviewe.!,” he said. 

“ But he’s got to be. Scmehow or other we must 
cut Tug Wrre’s throat over this business, and prove 
that we arc right.” 

“ You want to put it up against THE Wine?” 

“ Of course.” 

“No matter how ?”” 

“No matter how,” repeated the chief, ‘‘ so long as 
we can make them eat their words and acknowledge 
that Saguiri is a colony worth possessing.” 

“T did once think of a way,” said Jim in slow, 
thoughtful tones. 

* Then put it into practice.” 

* Will you give me a full rope?” 

‘ Yes,” replied the chief with a grin, ‘‘ and the end 
of it if you fail.” 

“It all depends whether Besson, of THE Wire, 
carries out his threat.” 

7 What is that 2” 

‘ Why, he vowed that when Sherringham comes back 
to town he will call on him four times a day, until he 
grils 80 tired that he will accord him an interview.” 

.._. Persevering man,” commented the news editor. 

But tow will that affeot you?” 

Jim told him. 


“ Allright, my son, have your head. We'll bail you 


out.” 


“It is more than probable that you will have to, 
but V'll have a shot, devertholoas:” e 


2a » nearly.” 


° “So'm I,” replied Jim. 
Jabarvied He proved it by returning to 


The tale of a Newspaper Scoop. 


“If you bring it off, Jim, 
we'll—well, we won't actually 
give you Tae TeLepHone, but 


“Hard, sordid coin will suit 


9 me.” 
Az S “Mercenary person. Now quit, 
I’m busy.” 


his former nook, and smoking 
two pipes whilst he thought 
alternately of Sherringham and 
the pretty girl he had assisted. 
Two days later Robert 
Sherringham returned to town, 
and took up his quarters in a 
small house in Kensington. Jim Allister was quickly 
on the scene, and in half an hour he met six other 
newspaper men, each of whom was on the same 
Na as himself. Amongst them was Besson of THE 

IRE.” 

“‘ Hullo, Besson, got your copy yet?” Jim inquired 
cheerfully. 

“Not yet, but I'll get it. I'll worry Sherringham 
until he sees me or obtains police protection. I’vo 
had a dose of letters prepared, each of which asks for an 
interview, and I’m going to present one four times a 
day till he capitulates.” 

“Or murders you.” 

“In that case I shall dic happy, for I shall have 
given THE TELEPHONE a piece of news.” 

“Tl write up a perfectly gaudy account of your 
death.” 

“‘T hope you'll get someone to correct the spelling 
and make it grammatical.” 

This remark, whilst spoken in light tones was uttered 
in a distinctly venomous manner. Besson was a man 
who did not worry about others so long as he gaincd 
his own ends, and he was far from popular in 
consequence. 

If any man obtained the interview, newspaper men 
devoutly hoped that it would not be Besson. 

Jim Allister found a room to let in a house almost 
opposite Sherringham’s, and he took it. Then he 
commenced to watch the enemy’s fortress, so as to get 
a thorough knowledge of his movements. 

He saw Sherringham go out at half past ten, and an 
hour later a girl left the house. Jim whistled softly. 

“This adds a spice to the procecdings,” he mut- 
tered. 

It was the girl who had been constantly in his 
thoughts, the girl he had saved from being knocked 
down and perhaps killed by the taxi-cab. 

“* What’s she got to do with Sherringham, I wonder ?” 
he muttered. 

He pulled out some newspaper cuttings from his 
pocket, found the one he wanted, and learned from that 
that Sherringham was a widower with one daughter. 

“Holy ailor!’? he observed. ‘She's his 
daughter.” . 

He saw father and daughter return together at one 
o’clock, and immediately afterwards Besson called 
and handed in a letter. 

A few minutes later a maid came out and said 
something to Tuz Wire man, causing that gentleman 
to shrug his shoulders and walk away. 

At two o'clock Sherringham went out again, to 
return shortly after five, when Besson presented 
another letter, only to receive the same replv, however. 

For four days the comedy continued. When Besson 
presented his fifth letter the maid did not take it in, 
but shook her head. Besson was not deterred, how- 
ever, and continued to present his letters with unfailing 
regularity. Since the maid refused to take them in, 
he pushed them pace = the letter-box, putting them | 
in divers-shaped envclopes, and addressing them in 
various different manners. But at the end of four days 
his perseverance was still unrewarded. 

Jim watched the other newspaper men call, but none | 
of them gained the interview they sought. 

He had not confined himself to merely watching. 
He had a camcra with a telescopic lens, and during the | 
four days he had taken nearly thirty photos of Robert | 
Sherringham. These had been developed, and the | 
negatives subjected to an enlarging process, with 
the result that Jim Allister possessed a quantity of big 
portraits of Sherringham taken from many points of | 
view. 

The Royal Commission was now sitting in camera, 
and, as a result, Sherringham’s movements became 
very regular. He left home each morning at half-past | 
ten, returncd at one to lunch, went out again at two 
or shortly after, and came back again between tive 
and six. 

At seven o'clock he went out with his daughter, 
presumably to dine. As a rule they returned about 
ten. 

Besson seut in a letter at ten o’clock another at one, 
a third at six, and a fourth during the evening. 

By the end of a week Allister decided that he had 
obtained all the information he desired, and he gave 
up the tenancy of tie room. 

Meanwhile the question of Saguiri was becoming 
more vexed than ever. A large section of the public 
sided with Tue Wine, in whose leaders Saguiri was 
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spoken of as worthless and a new burden for the 
taxpayers. An equally large section of the publio 
followed THe TELEPHONE, believing that Saguiri 

was a huge undeveloped gold minc. 

Just at this time Allister received a letter from an old 
chum of his, by name Dick Foster. He wrote from 
Cape Coast Castle to say that he would shortly be 
coming home. 

“The very man,” exclaimed Allister. “ He's 
sure to know something about Saguiri.”’ 

Now Allister began to put his plan into execution 
His peatest hobby was amatcur theatricals, and it 
was this that had given him his idea. 

Robert Sherringham was a big man, very similar in 
build to Jim. He was clean-shaven, so was Jim. 
His hair was brown and short, and his eyes blue, 
Jim resembled him in this also. 

He obtained the assistance of a man skilled in tho 
art of making up, a man he was well acquainted with, 
and whom he knew could hold his tongue. To him he 
showed the collection of photographs. 

‘*T want to make up so that I can be taken for this 
man, and no one will know me to be otherwise,” he 
said. ‘Can you do it?” 

His companion studicd the photographs for some 
time, continually glancing at Jim. 

** Yes,” he replied, ‘* and his mother wouldn't know 
the difference. I shall want to sce him first though.” 

* I can arrange that,” answered Jim. 

Next moraing he took his helper to Kensington, 
and the man followed Mr. Sherringham to Downing 
Street, studying him all the time. 

“T can make a certain job of it,” he said when he 
returned to Jim. 

* Right you are then, be here at half-past five this 
evening and fire away. Can you do it in an hour ? ” 

* In less.” 

That evening he made his words good, and by a 
quarter-past six it seemed that Robert Sheringham 
had taken the place of Jim in the room. 

Allister hailed a cab and told the man to drive 
slowly along the route he gave him. It was along this 
route that Sherringham and his daughter went cach 
evening. About two hundred yards before he reached 
the street in which Sherringham lived, ho saw father 
and daughter proceeding in their usual direction. 

Shortly afterwards he stopped the cab and began 
to walk in tho direction of Sherringham’s house. It 
was getting dusk as ho turned into the street, peering 
eagerly at the passers-by. 

* By jingo, I hope I haven't Ieft it too late,” he 
muttered. 

But a second later he was relieved to sce Benson 
walking towards him. TNE Wire man pulled up 
short as he saw Robert Shcrringham, as he thought. He 
stared at Jim boldly, and then, to Besson visible 
delight, Jim nodded curtly. 

“You're THE WirE man, aren't you ? ” asked Jim. 

Besson replicd huskily in the affirmative. 

“ Well, I'm tired of you and your paper,” remarked 
Jim. 
“If there is anything in Tue Wire regarding 
Saguiri that does not mcet witi your approval it is 
in your power to alter it.” 

“That's what I came back for. Come along in 
with me.” 

Besson could hardly believe his good fortune, as 
he hurried along with the fictitious Robert Sherring- 
ham. As they passed a post oitice he asked tho 
explorer to excuse him a moment, and rushing in 
he sent a wire to his chief telling him the news. 

“Great Scott, what a scoop!” he said to hinsclf. 
“ What a lovely scoop!” 

Jim had no thought at present for the humour of the 
situation. When the affair was sately over he would 
laugh, but now he was wondering how eveats would 
run when he entered Mr. Sherringham’s house. 

Besson had accepted him without hesitation, that 
was a good point. Furtiermore, the fact tnat it 
was dusk would assist him. : 

Ho felt more qualms over the voice than anything 
else, for he had only heard his model speak when he 
had followed him into omnibuses. 

There was also the risk of Sherringham returning 
unexpectedly, but this would be a most unusual 


' occurrence. 


Now they were at the door of the house, and Jim 
began to search his pock«ts. 
“Hm! No key!” he muttered, and then rang 


the bell. . . 
The maid opencd the door, and stared in surprise 


' at the man she took to be her master. 


“T forgot my key,” Jim said, “‘ and I'm going to 
have a few minutes’ chat with this gentleman before 
I go out again.” ; 

He held his breath as ho walked past the maid, 
followed by Besson. Had she scen through his uis- 
guise, would she call out that he wasa fraud ’ 

* Shall I light the gas in the study, sir ? 

** P.ease.” 

Jim felt he could have fallen round her neck in his 
relief. She had not only establisied his assumed 
identity, but she would relieve him of the awkwardness 
of taking Besson to a suitable room. To give uer time 
to go ahcad ho rubbed his boots on the mat with 
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considerable vigour, Besson doing the same in av 
effort to please. : : 
Taking a taper from the stand on the wall, the girl 
lit it at the hall gas and walked to a door. A few 
inoments later Jim was seated in Mr. Sherringham's 


- study, facing Besson. 


Dn. 

“ ‘Now then, air, what is it you wish to ask me?” 
he inquired. 

“First and principally, is Saguiri likely to be of 
value to Britain as a colony ?” . 

Jim did not hesitate to reply, for he had gone into 
the question very thoroughly. If Saguiri was worthless 
Sherringham would not have courted a Royal Com- 
mission. Furthermore, the sdjoining country was 
rich in minerals and rubber trees, why not Saguiri 2 
And lastly, there was a broad, navigable river running 
as e territory. 

“* Most decidedly it is,” he replied firmly. 

“We can have your word for that ?” 
Lid es.” 

“Thon how about the climate and the natives ? i 

“The climate is tropical, and the natives are of the 
usual type,” Jim answered ambiguously. . 

“Ww ou tell——” began Beeson, but Jim 
interrupted him. " 

T will tell you this for you to tell your readers, 
he eaid. ‘Sa iri is a grand property and it need not 
be purchased by blood. Its position is strategical, for 
it forms a link between our other colonies. 

“There, sir, I have no time to go into the matter 
further, but I have told you sufficient to quell your 
doubts.” 

Jim rose ass signal that the interviow was at an 
end. He had said all that he felt was likely to be 
true, and he had no desire to say more in case he landed 
Sherringham in a hole. 

“JT am very much obliged to you,” remarked 
Besson, picking up his hat. “ Er-—shall you see 
any other Press men?” 

oe No.” 

“ Not even THE TELEPHONE man ?” 

“ No.” 

A gleam of triumph came into Besson’s eyes. 

Suddenty the noise of the front door being opened 
was heard, it was followed by the sound 0 several 
people speaking in quick tones. 

‘A horrible doubt came to Allister. Could it be that 
Mr. Sherringham and his daughter had returned instead 
of staying out to dinner as usual ? He glanced at the 
window, but that opened on to the street, thero 
would be no chance of escape that way. Besides, 
there was Besson to consider. Besson would only 
be too glad and willing to expose him. 

Then the door was jerked open, and Mr. henny 
and his daughter entered the room. Both s still 
in amazement as they stared at the explorer’s double. 
‘As for Besson, his face was ludicrous in its expression. 
He glared from Sherringham to Allister and back again, 
his lips moving, but no sound coming from them, 
his eyes blinking, and his fingers closing and unclosing 
spasmodically. 

The explorer gazed shrewdly at the two men, his 
impassive face expressionless. 

“Will you kindly explain what you are doiog in 
my house ?”’ he asked, addressing Besson. 

‘After several attempts THE WIRE man managed to 
speak. Now that he saw the two men together 
he understood that he had been hoaxed, and ho 
trembled with mingled chagrin and anger. 

“Phat fellow, whoever he is,” he cried, pointing to 
him, “ passed himself off as you, and invited me in to 
give me an interview about iri.” 

Mr. Sherringham’s eyes twinkled very slightly. 

“Well, my good sir,” he said, “if my friend here 
has told you anything, you will know that it has not 
come from me.” 

Besson was nearly frantic. He glared at Jim as 
lg ee could have killed him, and Jim smiled at 
him use he could not think of anything else to do. 
Besson grew quite comical in his anger and d ir, 
until, despite the gravity of the situation, a ripple of 
laughter broke from Evelyn Sherringham’s lips, causing 
Besson to transfer his glare to her. 

“Ags you seem to have been duped, and have no 
responsibility in this affair, there is no necessity for 

ou to waste any more time,” said the explorer to 
n, opening the door. 

Besson glared round again, saw Evelyn’s amused 
expression, and then bolted from tho room and let 
himself out into the street. 

“Now, sir,” said Mr. Sherringham, turning to Jim, 
“ have you anything to say before I call in the police ?” 

“Ob, good heavens, don’t do that, sir! ” exclaimed 
Jim anxiously. ‘I can explain. 

“You see,” he went on hurriedly, “ I’m on the staff 
of THE TELEPHONE, and we've been backing up you 
and Saguiri through thick and thin. Tre Wire people 
have been running you down, and I did this just to 
have them on a bit of string.” 

Again Mr. Sherringham’s eyes twinkled slightly. 

“The explanation is a very nice one,’ he said, 
“ but it is no defence of a criminal act.” 

“Criminal |’? repeated Jim in such concerned tones 
that Evclyn eyed him sympathetically. “ Why, I 
was trying to do you a good turn.” 


“ Indeed ?’” murmured the explorer drily. ** And 
you have no other defence ? eee . 

‘A sudden thought came to Jim. He almost dis- 
missed it as being caddisb, but his position was 60 
desperate that he felt justified. 

“Mr. Sherringham,” he said, “one good turn 
deserves another. I’ve done yous good turn, will you 
repay it by overlooking this escapade ?” 

“T have yet to discover the good turn you have 
done me.” . 

“Tm sorry to have to make capital out of it,” said 
Jim, his face red, “ but your daughter would not be 
here now but for me.” . 

‘As ho spoke he pulled off his wig and rubbed some 

se paint wrinkles from his face. 

“You !”” cried Evelyn. oo, 

“ And who is ‘you,’ may I ask 2” inquired Mr. 
Sherringham imperturbably. 

“This is the gentleman who — who saved me 
from being frun down by @ taxi-cab,” ‘exclaimed 
Evelyn. F . 

The explorer’s calm expression vanished instantly. 
He stretched out his hand. 

“ ‘Thank you,” he said. 
me a greater service.” 

The two mon shook hands, whilst Evelyn added her 
thanks to her father’s. : , 

“Can we cr. quits, then, Mr. Sherringham ? " 
asked Jim. “ 4 didn’t mean to make use of—er— 
what I did, ut you seemed to have me outplayed 
at all points. My name’s Allister,” he added. 

“Certainly, Mr. Allister. I will overlook your 
visit this evening.” : 

Jim hesitated a moment, the corners of his mouth 
twitching. ; 

“If you asked me to stay to dinner, Mr. Sherring- 
ham,” he said, “wo could discuss the matter of 
Saguiri.” 

This calm proposition took the explorer’s breath 
away, but it brought smile to Evelyn’s eyes. 

“Really, Mr. ‘Allister,” said Mr. Sherrin ham at 
Iength, “under some circumstances I should have 
been delighted to have your company, but as it happens 
I have a guest already.” 

“Oh, whatever will Mr. Foster think?’ exclaimed 
Evelyn. ‘What a way to treat a guest! I had 
quite forgotten him!” 

““Woster ?’? cried Jim, clutching at the straw. 
“ Not Dick Foster from Cape Coast Castle ? ” 

“Yes, do you know him?” 

“ [ ghould just think Ido. We're the best of chums, 
He wrote to say he was coming to England.” 

“We have just been to meet him,” explained Mr. 
Sherringham. 

“I'm awfully anxious to see him again,” observed 
Dick neively. 

“In the circumstances don’t you think we should 
ask Mr. Allister to stay to dinner, father?” asked 
Evelyn softly. 

‘* Perhaps,” she added with a smile, ‘‘ he can tell us 
ore what Mr. Besson will do when he gets to his 
office.” 

“Yes, he sent a wire to his chief before we came in,” 
said Jim, “ saying that he’d Bo an interview.” 

* Well, it will repay him for his unpleasant tactics,” 
remarked Mr. Sherringham. ‘‘ Will you stay and have 
dinner with us, Mr. Allister ?”’ 

“ Thanks,” replied Jim, trying to speak in ordinary 
tones, his voice trembling nevertheless, “ If I may be 
allowed to‘first make myself presentable again.” 

The meal and the hours following formed one pro- 
longed, unbroken delight for Jim, and he left the 
house head over heels in love with his pretty young 
hostess. 

On the doorstep, however, he turned to Sherringham 
with a twinkle in his are 

“And may I tell the readers of Toe TELEPHONE 
that you say the Saguiri country is all right ? ” 

e becran gaa face hardened, then relaxed into a dry 
smile, 

“I suppose you may as well,” he replied. And 
Jim, in his joy, took the steps at a single bound. 

The visit was the first of many, and one evenin, 
when Jim and Evelyn were alone he suddenly too 
her hands in his. 

“* Evelyn,” he eaid, “I love you. Willi you marry 

‘I ghould be afraid to,” she answered softly. ‘I 
ie never know whether it was you or someone 
else.”’ 

“Oh, yes you would!” he replied eagerly. ‘‘ You 
found me out quickly enough before.” 

“ Perhaps I did,” she murmured, “‘ and——”’ She 
paused and gazed into his oyes. 

“ And 2” he cried ardently. 

os ae I will,” she whispered. 

“You darling!” he cried, drawing her close to him 
and kissing her. 


ret 9 ee 


“Do you believe in hypnotism ?” he asked as he 
looked intently into her great brown eycs. 

“I must,” she answered, with all the bravery 
she could summon. “ I know that you are going 
to kiss me, but I am powerless to protest.” 


“No man could have done 
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Attempts Made to Rival Monte Carlo, 


THE gigantic profits, ten to fifteen millions of 
francs yearly, which are made by che proprietors 
of tbe gambling rooms at Monte Carlo, have cause d 
speculators of all nationalitics to sink large sums 
in starting rival establishments. = 

The chief obstacle to these schemes is that ncarl 
every civilised country possesses laws which ond 
gambling on such a wholesale scale, and so it is 
next to impossible to find a situation for a casino 

About seven years ago the men who formerly 
conducted the casinos at Homburg, Spa, and Namur 
all of which had been lately closed, opencd a 
gambling club at Moresnet, a pretty, sleepy little 
town on the borders of Belgium and Ciermany. 
Formerly, Moresnet was controlled jointly by 
Belgium and Prussia; but Belgium bougit it 
outright, and the gambling club was opened in 
August, 1903, under the name of “Cercle Privé 
des Etrangers de Calamine.”” 

In a week it had 600 members, and hundreds 
more were awaiting ballot. Rooms in the town 
which could previously have been hired for four 
shillings a week rose to four pounds, 

Roulette and baccarat were in full swing, and the 
golden dreams of the proprietors were in a fair way 
to become realities when the Belgian Government, 
which had so far showed no disposition to put down 
gambling, suddenly woke up, & new anti. 
gambling law crushed Moresnet, and at the same 
time put a stop to public gambling at Ostend. 
The latter town suffered so severely that her 
burgomaster and aldermen threatened to resign 
rather than face the task of trying to manage 
without the incomes realised from the casino. 
£48,000 Rent Per Annum. 

About the same date that Belgium prohibited 
public ne | two separate attempts were made 
to found new Monte Carlos in the Ionian Islands, 

A syndicate formed with the gigantic capital 
of £1,600,000 offered the island of Corfu a yearly 
sum of £14,000 in return for a gambling conces- 
sion. Not only that, but they agreed to spend 
£160,000 on buildings, and to run a daily stcamer 
service. 

Corfu jum at the proposal, and all was in 
order when the Greek Government interfered, and 
the hopes of the speculators were once more crushed, 

In 1901 a Belgian syndicate made an even more 
amazing offer to the Island of Samos. In return 
for a Snape concession a largo sum was to be 

aid down and to be followed by a yearly payment 

eginning at £8,000 and sising to £48,(u0. The 
promoters were to build carriage roads and railways 
all over the island, to complete the quays, to found 
banks, schools, a theatre, and a circus, and make 
a fine park. Also to maintain a good hospital. 
They were also to establish a first-class steamship 
service with Constantinople and Athens. 

The Insular Assembly passed these proposals 
by twenty-two votes to fifteen, but it was found 
that the majority of the islanders were averse to 
turning their island into a vast gambling pii. and 
in the end the Porte stepped in and refused its 
consent. 


Will Portugal Agree ? 
The latest little Monte Carlo is to be founded 


on two tiny islands in beautiful Mazgiorc, « lake 
which lies partly in Italy and partly in Switzerland. 
These islands, of which the largest is less than 4 
quarter of a mile long, will, according to present 
plans, be turned into a large casino with a theatre 
and a first-class hotel, the cost of the buii‘inss 


to be £160,000. It remains to be scen what the 
Italian and Swiss Governments will have to sty 
about the matter. 


According to a Portuguese paper. a evheme 
is afoot to establish a great casino in the j-lait of 
Madeira. A syndicate has bcea formed with 
capital of balf a million, and the Portizuc-e 
Government tas been offered 25 per cent. 0! te 
profits. , 

As Portugal is chronically hard up, it is quite 

ossible that Madeira may have its Ment: Corl, 
f the scheme does materialise, it is sve 1) -°° 
that it will pay enormously, for the island is acy 


a very popular winter resort. 


“Telepathy or Trickerv'"—see the exposure in the October P:arson’s Magazine. 
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Grisly Spectres which Haunt Gaols. 


Ip there is any building which ought to be 
haunted, surely it is a prison. Such a place fairly 
recks with tragedy, and there is not one of our 

reat gaols which has not its stories of murders and 
ericides committed within its walls. 

One of the grimmest of neta tragedies occurred 
a good many years ago at Portland. In those days 

risoners were not treated with the care and 
consideration shown in this twentieth century. 

One warder there was at that period who had 

ained an evil notoriety by his overdone devotion 
to discipline. His zeal was approved by his 
superiors, and one day came the news that he was 
to bo promoted to principal warder. On the night 
of the very day when the news came he was on 
duty when, looking through the peep-hole into a 
cell, he saw the occupant apparently hanging to 
the window bars. Of course, he rushed in. 

The figure was a ‘dummy one, the convict, one 
who had previously suff at the warder’s hands, 
was hiding behind the door armed with a cobbler’s 
knife which he had stolen from a workshop. 


Stealing Along the Corridor. 

Before the warder could draw his truncheon the 
keen blade was buried in his back, and when help 
came they found him lying on the floor, literally 
hacked to pieces, while the convict, a gibbering 
lunatic, grinned over the body of his victim. 

A man who recently completed a five years 
sentence in Portland says that to this day the 
murdered man may be seen at night, stealing softly 
along the corridor and vanishing silently into the 
cell where he met his awful end. 

Last April there was a terrible scare in Mary- 
borough, one of the Irish convict prisons. A 
Scot:man named Grant had been sentenced to 
death for the murder of a woman in Dublin, but the 
Lord Lieutenant commuted the sentence to penal 
servitude for life. 

Grant had only been in Maryborough a few 
weeks when, one night, the warders on night duty 
heard fearful shrieks coming from his cell. Rush- 
ing in to see what had happened, they found the 
wretched man cowering in a corner, literally bathod 
in perspiration, and in a state of abject terror. 

He declared that the ghost of the woman whom 
he had killed had appeared to him in his cell, moving 
up and down before his eyes, and he clung to the 
warders, imploring them not to leave him alone. 

This was the first of similar attacks, and his 
shricks, ringing through the bare stone passages, 
s09n canal a panic which spread through the 
whole prison, until eventually it was found necessary 
to move the wretched man to another place. 


Fall with a Crash. 

The most extraordinary case of gaol haunting 
of which any record exists occurred two ycars ago 
in North Carolina. The Asheville county gaol 
authorities were presented with a petition signed 
by every single convict, 215 in all, praying that 
they might be protected against the evil spirits 
which haunted the place. 

It appeared that a negro murderer had recently 
been hanged in the gaol. Every night since the 
execution the trap had been heard to fall with a 
loud crash, and afterwards the murderer's ghost, 
faintly luminous, moved through the corridors, 
peering into the cells and terrifying the wretched 
inates almost out of their lives. 

_ Warders confirmed these statements. The result 
is that the whole building has been abandoned. 

Another ghost scare was reported at the great 
Austrian prison of Lemberg. One night shrieks 
broke out in a number of different cells 
simultaneously, and the guard was called in. 

Every prisoner had the same story to tell. He 
had awoken in a most terrible fright, but exactly 
what about he could not explain. At first it was 
thought that it might be nightmare, caused by 
Something wrong with the food, but next night 
the same thing happened again, only now the panic 
exicnded ee a whole block of buildings. A 
priest was called in and the evil spirit was solemnly 
exvrcised, and gradually the commotion ended. 


THE LISTENER, 


“Tar woman who lives next door, James,” 
said Eliza, the young married woman, to her 
husband, “ is the laziest, dreadfullest, most gossiping 
person I have met during my whole life. She 
does nothing but talk, talk, talk, morning, noon, 
and night. I am perfectly certain that she can 
never get any work done.” 

“Ah,” replied her husband, “I thought she 
was a chatterbox. And to whom does she talk 
all day long?” 

“Why, my dear, to me, of course,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ She talks to me over the garden wall.” 


——- 5-—-——_—_ 


FERDINAND THE FAITHFUL, 


Wranity Ferdinand the frayed trudged up the 
garden sang and took off his hat to the woman 
at the door. 

She eyed him keenly, and a quick flash of recog- 
nition passed over her countenance. 

“ Look here,”’ she said, ‘‘ you called at this house 
in the depth of last winter.” 

“T did, ma’am,” he sorrowfully admitted. 

“* And I gave you a good square meal on condition 
that you swept the snow out of my backyard.” 

“ That’s right, ma’am.” 

“And when you had the meal you sneaked off 
without doing it.” 

Ferdinand passed the back of his hand tremu- 
lously over his eyes. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said brokenly, “and my 
conscience smote me for the mean trick. That’s 
why I’ve tramped all the way back under the 
scorching sun to finish the job!” 


et 2 eee 


HE WANTED HORSES. 


A SMALL boy who was not familiar with country 
ways was taken by his fond mother for a short 
stay in the country. 

nm a farm in a neighbouring county he waxed 
fat and sunburnt, and picked up a wondrous store 
of astonishing experiences. 

One day the farmer, who had kept his eye on 
the boy, smilingly said to the mother : 

“ Just ask your boy why he hid two eggs 
in the stable ?” 

So the very first opportunity the mother said 
to the six-year old: 

“My dear, what did you do with those eggs 
you took from the henhouse ?” 

“T hid them in the stable,” answered the boy. 

* And what for ?”’ asked his mother. 

“Cause it’s my scheme.”’ 

“Your scheme! And what is your scheme ?” 

“Why, you sce, mamma,”’ said the little philoso- 
pher, ‘‘ when cage is borned in a chicken-house 
they is always little chickens, and I fink if they 
were borned in a stable they might be little horses.” 


oe 


SUCH A SIMPLE MATTER. 


A BENEVOLENT old gentleman stopped at the 
sight of two similar-looking infants in a baby 
carriage. 

“Ah, twins!”’ he said to the nurse. ‘ And 
how do you know them apart ?) Which is which ?” 

“This one,” answered the nurse, pointing, 
“ig this, and that one is that.” 

“Quite so,” said the gentleman. “ But ’— 
indicating the second one—“ might not this one be 
this also?” 

“It might,” replied the girl; “ but then that 
one would be that.” 

“And how do you manage to separate them ?”’ 

“We put one in one room, and the other in 
another.” 

“Indeed! And which one do you put in one 
room ?” 

‘Sometimes this one, and sometimes that.” 

“And how do you know which one you're 
putting in which room ?”’ 

“We look and see which one is in the other 
room, and then we know that the other is in this 
room.” 

“ood!” said the gentleman. “ But if one 
of them was in the house, and the other was away 
some\ hore, would you be able to tell which was 
in the house ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied the girl earnestly.“ All 
we would have to do would be to look at him, 
and then we'd know that the one we saw was the 
one in the house. and then, of course, the one away 
somewhere woukl be the other. There are only 
two of them, you sce, which makes it very easy.” 


If you fol'!ow football you should enter the competition on psge 3. 
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“ Hullo, is that yor, Jock? 2 6 


Bo glad you're in. Moutler's 
here, and I've be u telling her what wonders Antipom did fur you 
, 


and me, and she’s e ger totr it, Bh? . . . Yes, . 
Weil, went yout: drop in at Jon-s's, the chemist’s, on your ia} 
home, and order tivo tu.ttles ty be sent to her address. . rit 
oe + © Thanks, Jack, deor, Be home soon. Good-bye.” 


MISFORTUNES OF THE 
OVER-STOUT. 


How to Recover Beauty of Proportion, Hea!th, 
Energy and Sound Digestion. 


Persons who are getting stouter and heavier as 
the days go by, and who find no relief in any 
treatment involving partial starvation, drugying, 
exercising, and what not, are prone to worry over 
their condition until they get thoroughly ill 
and miserable. ‘This feeling is quite natural. 
They are not only weakened by the disease of 
obesity itself, bnt by the alleged remedies also; 
and so disaster is ignorantly invited. For there 
is no physical condition more likely to encourage 
the development of other diseases than obesity. 
Those who are neglectful of their bodily over- 
fatness must never expect to be well. ‘lhere is, 
indeed, danger to life itself; and, as pointed out 
by a great medical authority, “over-weights ” 
never die of old age; they succumb to some 
malady or complication of maladies arising from 
excessive fatness. The heart is aftected by obesity, 
and, in many cases, the other vital orguns too. 

One of the vital differences between Antipon 
and other treatments (survivals from a past age 
or adaptations therefrom, in which dangerous 
mineral drugs are largely employed) is that 
Antipon reduces weight with the assistance of 
plenty of wholesome and enjoyable food, and the 
yeduction is lasting by reason of the suppression 
of the root cause of over-stoutness; whereas 
other remedies starve and enfeelle the body by 
depriving it of adequate nourishment and by 
tumpering with the digestive system. Whatever 
may be the reduction brought about by such 
pernicious meusures, that decrease is no proof ot 
the eradication of the disease of obesity, and only 
lasts so long as the patient’s constitution can 
stand tie urnatural strain. Such treatments can 
but do incalculable mischief in the long run. 
They multiply, not dimish, the misfortunes of the 
over-stout, 

The sylendid reconstructive effect of Antipon is 
due to its tonic action on the alimentary system. 
The necessary wholesome food is taken with a 
good heulthy appetite, und sound digestion and 
assimilation do the rest. In these circunistances 
the whole organisin is thoroughly renourished, 
while the superfluous fat in all the tissues is being 
specdily resolved and eliminated, and the 
almormal tendency to “ put on flesh” eradicated. 
Wherever there is an indication of too much 
subcutaneous fat, Antipon removes the excess and 
restores beauty of contour, grace of line. 
There is a reduction of weight within 24 hours of 
taking the first dose of Antipon. This varies 
between Soz. and 3jb., in accordance with the 
amount of overweight in each case. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. Gd. and 
4s. 6d.. by chemists, stores, ete., or in case of 
disappointment muy be obtained (on sending 
amount), carriage paid, in private package, direct 
from the Aurtipon Company, Olmar Strect, 
London, § E. 


One hundred pounds in prizes 


Wild and careless players often bring about 
accidents. 


Hocsey is a game that has become very popular 
in recent years, and it is now pla. all over the 
British Isles, the ladies, in many mstances, being 
even keener than men in their devotion to the sport. 

Like every other branch of sport that is worth 
following, hockey presents its moments of danger, 


This ts the result of two players meeting the ball 
simultaneously, A gets his stroke in first, the ball runs 
up B's stick and hits him under the chin or in the face. 


such mishaps being more or less unavoidable at 
certain moments during the heat and excitement 
of a keenly-contested match. 

It is extraordinary, for instance, how readily the 
ba!l will fly up your stick and give you a nasty 
ku uck in the face, a mishap which may be brought 
about after the manner illustrated in the first 
poor Here A and B are both going for the ball, 

ut B, being further off, bends down and reaches 
forward with his stick in a vain endeavour to touch 
the leather first. 

Meantime, A hits the ball which runs up B’s 


If the ball is hit with the underside of the club the 
leather rises, and an accident ts the result, 


outstretched stick, as shown in the picture, catching 
him a smart crack on the chin. To obviate this 
accident, many players, but not all, slip a projecting 
rubber band over their sticks, inst which the 
rising ball strikes and falls back to the ground 
without doing any damage. 
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the second sketch. If the underside of the atriker’s 
club, markéd X in the picture, strikes the under- 
side of the ball, it follows inevitably that the leather 
must rise into the air, when it will probably hit 
someone. : . : 

Of course, players do not use this stroke intention- 
ally, but in the excitement of the moment, and 
wishing to hit the ball nice and full, it is quite 
possible for a striker to bring his club down in this 
way, with the result shown. : ; 

fonts, no player would deliberately trip up his 
opponent, but there come times when this is done 
before the offending player has time to realise what 
has happened. : tha 
sometimes take place just in front of goal, nothing is 
easier than to trip an opponent unintentionally 


Tripping ts a foul when done intentionally, and may 
cause a serious injury to a player. 


while you are wholly intent upon making at the 
ball. Or when reaching forward to strike ball that 
is almost out of reach, an opponent may dash up, 
overrun the ball, and go sprawling over the crook 
in your stick, as shown in the third drawing. 

At hockey one meets, for the most part, an 
extremely pleasant set of men, but, as in every 
other game, exceptions prove the rule, and un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest pests on the hockey 
field is what may be styled the “ wild” player. 

As you are probably aware, no player may raise 
his stick above the level of his shoulder when 
striking at the ball, but the man who is “ wild ” 
constantly forgets this rule, with the result that his 
play becomes a menace to his opponents. He is 
alpen one of the two full-backs, and when the 

all comes near him he goes at it like a mad bull, 
swiping blindly. 

Now a forward, dribbling the ball along, issure to 
be stooping over it a bit, with his head bent, so 
that it is quite on the cards that our swiping friend 
will inflict a more or less serious blow upon the 
face or head of the advancing forward, as shown 
in the fourth picture. It is also quite likely that he 
will altogether miss the ball, as he is shown to be 
doing in this illustration. 

Perhaps the commonest of minor hockey mishaps 


No player may raise his stick above the level of his 
shoulder, consequently ‘wild swipers’’ should not play 


Another way in which a player may very paally | the game. They are often responsible for this type of 
ple} 


get hurt is from a “lofted” ball, as illustra 


accident, 


In one of those general mélées that 


tsi 
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\ 
is to get your fingers skinned, b a 
must take his chance of this. Some ee i 
dribbling the ball, place their right hand rati 
low down on their stick, so that when another pla us 
comes to take the ball away the thick end ryt 
stick may run up the dribbler’s club and “ bark 
his fingers. The fifth picture shows what is meant 
and it is an accident which is practically unavoid. 
able. But, of course, by using one of the rublor 
rings already referred to, the fingers would Lo 
guarded to a certain extent. 

Girls, as has been said, are very keen hockeyist: 
and in many parts of the country mixcd hockey is 
quite the vogue, but, needless to say, the fair scx 


~~ 
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Hands and fingers are always in the ware. Ti 

players meet, one stick runs up the other, and tie 
fingers get badly barked. 


run considerable risks in playing such a game with 
men. 

Broken collar-bones, twisted ankles, and over. 
exertion are some of the penalties, while sometimes 
serious damage is done to the teeth by a rising ball 
taking a girl right in the mouth. . 

In spite of all this, however, women players show 
an amount of pluck and skill at the game which 
must be seen to be properly appreciated, 


—_———_—- $= ——_ 


LIVED ON IT. 


An old captain and his mate went into a restau. 
rant near the docks and ordered dinner. Tho 
waiter, with considerable flourish, placed a plate 
of thin, watery-looking liquid before them. 

“T say, young fellow, what's this stuil:” 
shouted the captain, gazing in amazenient at tle 
concoction which he found under his nose. 

“Soup, sir,” replied the waiter. 

“Soup ?” shouted -the old sea dog. “Soup, 
Bill” (horiting to the mate), ‘‘ just think of that! 
Here you and me have been sailing on soup all 
our lives an’ never knowed it till now.” 


_—_ OC 


ALWAYS WORKING. 

Tue teacher was addressing the school. 

“Children, I want to talk to you for a few 
moments about one of the most wonderfil!. one 
of the most important organs in the whole world,” 
she said. 

‘* What is it that throbs away, beats away, never 
stopping, never ceasing, whether you wake or sleep 
night or day, week in and week out, month in and 
month out, year in and year out, without any voli- 
tion on your part, hidden away in the deptlis. as it 
were, unseen by you, throbbing, throbbing, 
throbbing hgthnsodll all your life long?” 

During the pause for oratorical eflect a small 
voice was heard : 

“I know, miss ; it’s the gas-meter.” 
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‘HAS WON MORE AWARDS THAN ANY OTHER.” 


Pure Concentrated 


TY I Gocow. 


“THE BEST IN THE SHOP.” 
Makers to the Royal Households, and to other Royal Courts of Europe. 
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at the moment the 
excellent reason for iu. 
“But, suddenly, the seeming; on: 
by-himself-racehorse throws up his i: .«: 
round goes his tail, like the propeller vu. 


may ‘sigh* or falter at 8 moment when 
something else in the race seems to be going 
far more easily. That is the time to 
riding for a few strides in order to allow one's 
mount to get a breath; then one pulls him L 
together, and, maybe, he will prove 1| machine, and in a hundredth part of the 
to pulling out ‘a little bit extra’ just when 


it takes ba eee pe hogs has, to all intents ;; | 
t, whi ed to be going 60 ge ropped out of the fighting line. cree 
ee hy be aw on Foci to We , simply and solel becuibe fig’ ling ‘art te 


ae mh ee ae =i of th game—he lia 8 walk over better th 
‘ crack.’ , however, is another 088 eo Va r er than a sti 
BERNARD DILLON, the Famous Jocley, happenings which only a jockey experiences. struggle. : 
Tells what it’s Like to Travel Thirty-five Miles an Hour “Tt is in times such as these that the real ar! of 
on Horse-back. Using the Whip, fockeyship enters into race-riding. Often c:¢ 


“ Again, a jockey is sometimes Blamed for 
not taking up his whip sooner. And often how unfair 
is such criticism ! for, by not using his whip, he has 
probably got lengths nearer to wi than 
would have done if he had used the flail like. a 
butcher boy. A game horse like Spearmint, on 
whom I won the Derby four years ago, would always 
answer calls for ‘a bit extra’ s but not so @ rogue, 
and it is on this account that a jockey often sits 
and suffers, yes, Meng suffers agony when, 
challenged on right and ft, he feels that if he 
were to take out his whip his mount would drop 
out of the race in two strides. 

“ Horses, too, like human beings, do not always 
feel as fit as 7 pre fiddle, and in consequence 
run a race elu: : 

iy, for instance, when I rode her in 
the Gold Cup at Ascot, was not the same mare 
that I had steered to victory in the spring & few 
weeks before. She ran without fire, without that 
dash and spirit which she almost invariably showed. 

“By the way, I think in race-riding more than 


intuitively feels that a horse will not ‘ put it ali jn’ 
if called upon for an extra effort—teels it, nar 
you, before the rogue has actually thrown up 1). 
sponge. And it is on such occasions as these i! at 
critics on the Stand frequently jump to |. ty 
conclusions, for, as I have said, many a time wien 
told he has ridden a bad race, a jockey has, as » 
matter of fact, never ridden better. 

“True, he may have been beaten by a short }ivad, 
but to get where he did has called for the cxcr-ise 
of een judgment and an amount of ‘kidving* 
of which the critics who have lost their moncy cag 


know nothing.” 


AFTER A JOB. 

A cerrTarn playwright relates how a monager 
was much annoyed by the persistent applic ions 
for a “‘ job” made by a iarly seedy indivilual. 
Time and again the manager had referred this 
person to his stage-manager. “See Blank.” he 
would say, interrupting the man’s attempts to 
set forth his qualifications. 

At last the applicant did succeed fn gaining 
audience of Blank, the stage-manager, wlio was 
in the theatre for the time “ sizing up” candidates 
for the chorus. 

There were, of course, a number ahead of him) 
but this fact did not prevent the seedy man from 
interrupting the stage-manager, between songs, with 
Ba ae for a, ich rr 

xasperated, t! e stage-manager at length turned 
to the pianist and ordered him to play an accompani- 
ment for the stranger. With considerable |icsits- 
tion the seedy person raised what voice he ad 
in song. The result was as bad as bad could be. 

The manager suddenly commanded him to desist 

“What do you mean by this tomfoolery?" 
he demanded, disgusted. “You certainly have 
confounded impudence to ask me for a job!" 

“Took here!” exclaimed the stranger, angry 
in turn. “I don’t claim to be able to sing. In 
fact, I don’t want to sing. I’m a stage-carpenter, 
_ sang to please you because you insisted 
on ” = 


Wrrurx the past few months so much has been 
written about amass sensations experienced 
by aeroplanista wel eir flights, and so much 
has been heaed of the great speed attained by 
flying machines, that many people are apt to forget 
that, although te racehorse cannot travel quite 
so fast as its mechanical rival, yet, at the same time, 
a thoroughbred, specially trained for speed, actually 
travels at an average rate of no less than nearly 
thirty-five miles an hour. 

In order to learn what a jockey actually feels 
when riding a raco, the winning or losing of which 
may mean to the public thousands upon thousa: 
of pounds, Mr. P. Doubleyou asked Bernard Dillon, 
the famous jockey who rode Pretty Polly to 
victory on so many occasions and who steered 
this year’s Derby winner, Lemberg, first past the 
post, to give him a description of what a knight of 
the pigskin sees and feels when racing. 
Recognition Easy. 

“Tt is far from an anny matter to put one’s 
sensations into words,” said the famous horseman, 
“ but there are various points I may be able to touch 
wee of which the general public can know but 

ittle. 

“In the first place, despite the fact that, to strike 
a fair average, racos are run at the rate of any- 
thing from thirty-three to thirty-five miles an hour 
—as a rule about one minute forty-seven seconds, 
or thereabouts, are taken to traverse a& mile— 
those who have never thrown a leg across 6 
thoroughbred in an actual race would be surprised 
did they know how clearly a jockey can recognise 
the sea of faces lining the rail. 

“Thus, on many occasions, as the horses have 
thundered past, I have been able to pick out 
familiar countenance from hundreds of others. I 
merely mention this to clear up the prevalent idea 
that everything seems one indistinct blur in a race, 
Such, believe me, is not the case at all. 

“* Again, during the course of a race there are 
countless wrinkles to be brought into play, of which 
the onlookers can know nothing. A bons, perhaps, 


whatever it may be—in this case it is race-riding. 

“On innumerable occasions, I have heard state- 
ments made that such and such a horseman has 
ridden ‘a terribly bad race’—these remarks 
usually emanate from critics on the Stand. But how 
can a critic on the Stand really know ? He sees 
the horses as they pa it, but it is a human impossi- 
bility for him to tell, as a jockey can frequently tell, 
what is passing in his mount’s mind. 


horse underneath him are on the best of terms. 
‘___— Jollops home!" ory the spectators—end 


While the clock ticks your headache wil! vanish —in «a 
minutes you will be well, We rantee Kapztine ihe 
aly, sate headiaszs thediciee Coat Fotiiy corey, 
Dr. Andrew Wilson enys: “ Have examines the K puted 
and found them to contain nothing at ell likely ( prom 


| KAPUTINE 


They all run after the maid so neat, Le Dd, (hemes) 18 1: 
et ia tment 
Who carries a tray with a dainty treat 3 PASSION PLAY, OBER-AMMERCAD, 181 


‘Ask for our catalogue containing I'st of Md 
textbooks, genuine Ober A 


(a single course, or a meal complete)— id Serpe ce 
G] 


with mezzotiot repre 
e419 ductions 
it’s 


IVELCON 


play. 
Fiacerx KrosK, Ober. Anmerget. 


IMPORTANT. 


On page 29 is given an inter- 
esting article ona new theory in 
connection with the treatment of 
disease. 


This ts one of the most er- 
traordinary discoveries medical 
science has made, and will pro- 
bably alter all the present 


methods of curing ailmenis. 
TIRED MEN. 
When you ore tired of taking mysterious 11 «-rinttad 


of taking m: 
and weary of wearing Blectric Belts.™" 7 oo os ma 
and may be Quick! per onely (wi 
Fone ae ON RSS EXHAUSTION, VARICORY 
DEBIL' 7) any cause whatrr WIT 
MAOH DICINB or ELECTR ITY, 
of eures. Book cent sealed, port. ree, a | 
. Mention this Pi _—a. J. LEIGH, 
@8 Great Busacti Street, London, W.0. 0" 
Fears’ successful resulta. 


Some things neither 
Nature nor Man 


ever expects. And one is 
that small, stingy, broken 
flakes made from ordinary 
oats can ever make as de- 


ad, 

“ licious, nourishing food as 
cae the large, generous Quaker 
Oats flakes. 
= Quaker Oats is made from 
om the very pick of the world’s 
hi choicest oat crops. It is 
: milled by the exclusive 

Quaker Process into those 
ing large — thin — pure Quaker 
ates flakes that cook thoroughly 
i and quickly. 
rth Quaker Oats digest easily, 
- furnish more nourishment 
ani- than beef, and never over- 
had heat the blood. 
si Remember: ‘40 Meals 
eis for Sixpence.” 

A SPW 

nter, 

ited 

aia A Substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. “ I doesn’t rub hard, 
ae 


a 


But I gets the shine 
I uses GLOBE.” 


Globe Metal Polish, Paste and Liquids 
Paste 1d.. 2d., 4d., and larger tins. 
Liquid, 2d., 6d., and 1s. Sprinkler-top 
cans. 

Dealers and Stores everywhere. 


RAIMES & Co. Ltd, 


Bow, London, E. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


Will not BiiSter the most Delicate Skin. 


Its application Is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for all pains and colds in the chest, throat, and lungs; 
stomach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints; also particularly effective for 
headache and toothache. 


‘Capsicum Vaseline’ has all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plaster without its disagreeable 
features, In the tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may be applied easily, safely, and ata moment's notice. Fatup § 
only in collapsible tubes, 1/-. 


If not obtainable locally, a tube will be sent post free to any address upon receipt of 1/- P.O. or stamps. 


ef 


Descriptive Booklet of all the ‘Vaseline’ Preparations post free. 
The Word ‘VASELINE’ is the Registered Trado Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C.« 
$3 @ 


APPROVAL Delicious COFFEE. 

Those who know testify that ay E D 
are different from all others. 

ry art alerseme of Gilstand, Carlisle, says: ENT POR COLLIES 

ESPA sine Dog Cakes ARE EXCELLENT, I PLIES ; 

EAL GRO nbh” VRE Shas vb Buby on 

They eradicate worms. Make splendid coats. "™x05™* B I U E 
Aid digestion. ax & 


Geld by Corn Merchante, Grocers, Stores, and Fer Breakfast & after Dinner. 


THE MOLASSINE SOME ENE Eis 189 Tunnel Avenue, Im making, uso lose quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


Reve you had 


‘ dard 
MOLASSINE DOG CARER 


@e° 


" 


each ing year. 
: ‘ADA the same ma: 


' Somuchhas been written already, so much advice 
given on the subject of managing @ husband 
(generally by the unmarried), that there does not 
geem very much left for me to sey on the all- 
important question of how to keep the matrimonial 
barometer at “ set fair’ year in year out. 

Personally I am not very keen on the ides of 
“ managing * anyone. The word does not conjure 
up any very pleasant suggestions, for we all know 

picture which is invariably drawn of the 
managing woman—a picture which leaves no 
doubt in the mind of anyone that she “ manages " 
chiefly to make husband, children, and everyone 
about her generally uncomfortable. 

I sould be inclined to say that the best way to 
m a husband is to let him manage himeelf, 
for, whi be [ 
spoilt, when it comes to all-important questions 
he generally prefers to settle things for himeelf, 
French Wives and Business Ability. 

I am not suggesting that he docs not like to ask 
advice from his wife, and he invariably appreciates: 
the fact that she takes an intelligent interest in 
his business affairs, but he fully realises that, 
however “ brainy” she may be, she has not so full 
a knowledge of business matters as he himself. This 
is especially the case with Eee business men. 

On the Continent, parti ly in France, the 
woman knows as much, and often more, about her 
husband’s business than he does, and is fully 
able to carry iton should he be incapacitated 
through illness, but in oe only s very small 
percentage of women would be capable of this. 

Talking over his business ‘airs to someone 
whom he knows takes as keen an interest in 
t relief to a man if he be 


often sees things that » man’s more careful brain 
overlooks, and for this reason I should always 
advise 8 married 
not instinctively feel) an interest in her husband’s 
business affairs. 

It cannot fail to make an extra bond of sympally 
between them, a tie which will be strengthened with 


be-said of his hobbies. A 
woman who sympa’ with a man’s hobby 
{nstead of discouraging it is sure to keep him at 
home on holidays and spare time, for an interesting 
hobby is the greatest rival » man’s club can have, 
Never Try to Force Confidence. 

A great error into which many women slip 
during the early part of their married life is that 
‘of recounting the daily domestic worries, from 
which no household is ever free, to the husbhnd 
on his return home in the evening. 
| A eensible woman should be able to manage 
her servants and other domestic matters without 
either advice or help from anyone, and except 
where men-servants are employed she should 


Useful 


7 ee 


WEAR MARTEN *: 


should be taken separately or Ze 

togethar cannot “be dened ‘S 
Hy t Ow iad 

os 6 in ic oe WINTER. 

tion. 


When « man and his wife 
< possess similar tastes & most 
enjoyable holiday can 
arranged together, but when 


For Fasnions Fork THE Oomina Sxason 


AvtHoveH winter is ® good way off ladia 
are all thinking about the particular furs they \, || 
don in the gloomy season of the year, and ap... 
many have already made their purchases in this 


ion. 

The furs this winter promise to be reall 
derful, but the prices may be considerably hi.’ 
than usual. It is a common thing to hear {),.: 
“ Prices will be up this season,” but often en: ok 


they do not rise. This year they will, and la:)ic 
To managé s husband, or, as I should rather poor to keep that in mind and buy Regt ‘ 
ut it, to make @ success of one’s married lifo, | possible. : 


One of the fashionable furs this year wil! Le 
marten. It is of a sable colour, and is a delight {uly 
soft fur, For the most part it is dyed at Lei,iz 

ere the water supply seems to give it a specilly 
needs . ia 

Certain furs used to be viewed with disf.conr 
and squirrel was one of them. Nowadays, how. cr, 
squirrel is quite fashionable, but it is by no means 
a very cheap fur, a coat of good A gnaltiy running 
to between twenty and thirty peu . 

Silver fox is one of the most lovely furs known 
to fashion, but it is most costly, and few wonien 
are so fortunate as to be able to wear tho real 
article. However, there is a fur—white fox —that 
is not so costly ; it can be obtained, but strango 
to say, it is not over popular, and most whiic fox 
skins this year are being dyed black, with artiicial 
tipping of silver. This is being done to imitats 
the silvered fox which has been so very fashionable 
for a long time past. 

Skunk will, as usual, be pretty extensively uscd; 

ladies do not like, sti!l i: is 
erate in price, even if it is a 


and I can only eay, study your own 
idios , do your best 

to make him happy and contented with his life, 

and you will be “managing” him in the beat 

possible way. 

(Next week Mrs. Lawson Wood, wife of the 

famous black and white artist, tells how she 

manages her husband.) 


—_————_»f =——_——— 


A TOOTH-BUTCHER’S CONFESSIONS. 


Im the current number of M.A.P. appear 
some astounding exposures by a canvasser 
regarding the methods adopted by unscrupulous 
dental companies to capture victims. 

To impress prospective patients, the firm would 
first of all send round an attractively-worded 
circular letter to the effect that a representative 
of the company would shortly have the pleasure 
of calling upon them. The next the canvasser 
would put in an appearance, P with a £ 
deal of ostentation, examine the teeth the 
patient. ; 

In a very awed voice he would then enlighten 
her—the patient was generally a lady, for obvious 
reasons—to the effect that her pre were in an 
a fng eiege ae epee salt : 

en, id not appear espec anxious 
to have them doctored, the canvasser y led 
pos are! upon the dire consequences of neglected 

I once heard one of the firm’s canvassers almost 
frighten the life out of a simple-minded lady by 
assuring her that the bad state of her teeth was 
liable to set up appendicitis, consumption, cancer, 
or any other disease that he could think of. 

As I unfortunately know, from personal 
experience, this working on the im ination of 
patients is invariably successful. The patient 
comes to the conclusion that her mouth is in a 
very shocking condition, and arranges to be treated 
at the institution. 

In the rules which are supplied to the company’s 
canvassera there is one which states that no 
agent may quote for less than four teeth. In other 
words, if a person is suffering from three decayed 
teoth, the canvasser, in his own interests, must do 
his best to persuade the patient that there is 
another tooth in her head that requires ex- 
tracting. 

The abuses brought about by this rule are 
terrible. A canvasser will never quote for a tooth 
to be stop If it is the slightest bit decayed, 
he is instructed to tell her that itis past all 
redemption and must come out. 

A great deal more ts told in the current number of 
us. P., which may be obtained for one penny any- 
where, 


it is a fur that m 
& good fur, and m 


time this year 
in Siberia and other districts. These trappers are 
a strange set of people. They kill the «mail 


By rights we ought to get our furs chexper is 
this country than in any other, for London is the 
centre of the fur trade, and all the good furs reach 
there first of all, and from the capital they are sent 
forth to all parts of the world. Nevertheless, we 
cannot get good furs at a cheap rate, and we never 
will be able to do so, and as the years pass furs 
will gradually rise in price—there is little chance of 
their going down, anyhow. 

So far, however, as this season goes, two furs 
stand outs they will be the most fashionablo {v's 
with those ladies whose purses do not run to sables 
or silver fox or others of the very costly furs, and 
these two are marten and black fox. They ar 
undoubtedly the furs of 1910 and 1911. 

And what is there to beat black fox? Tf a 
lady has a delicate complexion, no fur can Letter 
show it off to advantage. And the fair-haircd lady 
should find in it a perfect fur so far as Liending 


goes. 

But if = are buying furs this season, do not 
delay too long ; buy before the dealers have made up 
their minds as to the sort of winter we are going t¢ 
have, for if they make up their minds tha! t's 
winter is to be long, severe, and extremely cold 
up will go the prices of all furs, and then jou my 
be left lamenting. 

Of course, one can always get good imitation fur, 
but in her heart of heart what woman who is @ 
real woman wants imitation furs % 


FOOTBALL CRITICS 


Will find rel‘able and topical information and 
reports appearing regularly in the London 


Duily Express 


In particular favour amongst footballers, 
Everywhere One Halfpenny Daily. 


Rougzat Macrsrrats : “ Prisoner, you are charged 
with—ah—loitering about in » suspicious mann’ 
without any ostensible employment. How do you 
obtain a living aad ; 

Prisoner: “ Your wusship, I’m engaged in ths 
manufacture of smoked glasses for obs‘r\is 
eclipses—an ind »”_(golemnly)—“ an in dsttye 
your wusship, which involves protracted periods of 
enforced leisu-are!’”’ . 

Discharged with a caution. 


hinte for the home will be found en page 30. 


f 


urk ENDING 
Oor. 6, 1910. 


AMAZING 
PHENOMENA. 


THE MOST REVOLUTIONARY PHYSIOLOGICAL DISCOVERY SINCE HARVEY 
DISCOVERED THE CIRCULATION GF THE BLOOD. 


“onderful serum whioh will Cure any Organic, Nervous, er Blood 
Disorder and Restore Youthful Looks and Strength to the Aged. 


Amazing phenomens g from the extraordinary activity of the serum discovered by 
Prof. Brows Sequard, LL-D., tes g den are = for a number of new theories of 


fav Medal by the London Royal College of Physicians, and received honorary 4 


idly 
wis 
: honour of Prof. Brown-Sequard. repo: 
pret ae in homeacing new developmenta in the manner of application and uses of Bequarine, 


and startling 

b The most obstinate chronic illness yiel 
me ey were acaoueeey after Prof. Brown-Sequard had made known the td his 
is sovery to the PARIS BIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, they created a sensation in scientific circles. 
as scope asa curative t was found eo gene as to be almost beyond belief. The us 
French doctor, Prof. Goizet,’ declared a Soya 
interchange of or any other known 1 'y,"* and leading medical men both in 
the Continent eay that it will revolutionise the present methods of treating many diseases, 


Wondorful Cures, 


Prof. G@. von Hirsch (Physician-in- 
Ordinary to H.M. the Tsar) quickly cured 
cases of Anemia and Neurasi with it. 

Dr. Mariett, of Vienna, cured Diabe'cs 
with marine, 

Bishop (aged 4) of a long-standing ease of 

op ) of a long-stan case 0! 
General irae by the use of the Rerum. 

Professors Fremy and Susor, of St. 
Petersburg, were able to heal sores with the 
new curative marvel. 

Prof, Eulenberg, of Vienna, cured 
Incipient Paralysis with it. 

Prof. Richter, of Berlin, Prof. Goizet, of 
Paris, and Dr. Lavin, of St. Petersburg, re- 

Moraes Pedption Sethi nok, Bea 

isorders, jestion, Scro, lout, Sciatica, 
Rheumatiem, Lung Inflammation, Diabetes, 
Locomotor-Ataxy, Lost Vitality, and Wasti 
Diseases of any kind. 


; Vital Element of Life. Nature and 
\\. f Action of the Serum. 
PROP, BROWN-SEQUARD, F.R.S., According to leading physicians the 
P.R.C.P, (Lond.), LL.D, (Cambridge), mature of "Hequarine and Ts” manner of 
formerly head of Queen's Square Hospital, action on the human organism in curing 
London, for Paralysis and Nervous Permesed may be briefly summarised as 
Diseases, and Professor of Pathology of {ORT every animal body there exists 
the University at Paris. a‘ power of disease resistance,” the principle 
He discovered the wonderful Sequarine Serum, of “natural immunity”; this power resists 
which is now being used with amazing success the entrance of any disease into the body, 
in the treatmens of various ailments, and if it is of normal strength readily expels 
the disease even after it has gained entrance, 


yj 


thus iowaring gush of the tissucs, which are contin 
processes of the body. : 
3. It supports every nerve centre. 


Not a Temporary Stimulant, but a Permanent Cure, 


Unlike and other ord: methods of treatment, Sequarine does not simply give 
temporary relief, but effects a permanent cure of the ailments for which it is used. In the words 
of Professor Goizet :— ‘ Sequarine is a restorative of strength and not a stimulant, I am conrinced 
that @ new force has been discovered with which to fight disease, and certainly intend to confine 
myself to this method of treatment in the future.” 

ae lang is a cure for any ailment a —e brought about by lack of nerve power or an 
accumulation of impurities in any part of the . 

Doctors have begun 3 it 7 ereonally as well os in their general practice, Many members 
of the nobility are y it on the advice of their physicians. 

In order to place this wonderful serum within the r of all a book containing full par- 
en aenct its actions, properties and uses will be given absolutely free to anyone calling or 
writing for it, 


Self-Treatment Easy. 


Everyone who is ill and hysician who wishes to keep in the advance file of his 
profession should obtain a Socy of the marine Book. From cover to cover this book is filled 
with startling new matter of t practical value and interest alike to the ordinary reader, the 
student and the practitioner. It describes fully the great step in the progress of medical science 
which the advent of Sequarine has made possible—a step equal to the advance of Electrical 
oe Hhrongh the comin of wireless telegraphy, and equal to the recent great development in 
e Science of Aviation. 
The Sequarine Book tells how this epoch-marking discovery was made, gives details of 
Dr. Brown-Sequard’s experiments to determine the powers of the new serum, and tells how, 
after learning its manner of action, he startled a gathering of the world’s most famous men of 
be al by demonstra’ its almost miraculous properties. It relates why the greatest of the 
world’s physicians the discovery of Sequarine as the most important physiological and 
therapeutic discovery since Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the blood, and why 
sey eagerly ad Sequarine as an entirely new force with which to combat disease an 
te ‘ong life, It fires instances of cures effected which would be incredible but for the status of 
e great authorities who certify them, 


Composition of the Serum Revealed. 


Last, bat not least, the uarine Book describes in detail the diseases for which this 
eernm is an infallible epee ee 5 the secret of ita composition, and tells how anyone may 
obtain Sequarine and take the Sequarine Serum treatment in the privacy of home. 

Sufferers from any ailment who wish to enjoy again the superb power of that perfect 
health which is the companion of a fiawless digestive m, pure and rich blood and a steady 
and powerful nervous organism, are especially invited to a) fy for this interesting and instruc- 
tire book. In it will be found much valuable information which has never before been published 
— information which, if acted upon, will surely mean a restoration to health. oat 
tna Copy will be sent gratis and post free to anyone. It you cannot call personally, write 
easy for the uarine Book. Simply send name and address (please write distinclly) to 

* Richter & Co., Chemists, We Now Oxtord Street, London W.C. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Se 


ALL THE GREAT ARTISTES HAVE SUNG. 


Right In your ewn family circle you may reproduce all the 
finest talent of the day—Harry Lauder's Greatest 

Wilkie Bard’s Irresistible Humour, Malcolm Soott’s Delightful 
Patter, George Robey’s Screaming Absurdities, and all the 
Great Singers, Solo Performers, Orchestras and Bands, 
may be heard at your own fireside. Endiess enjoyment 
and genuine amusement ali of the very highest quality. 


WE DELIVER our new perfected ‘CORONAPHONB’ 
Pea ONLY complete with all Accessories and 10 Superb DISC 
RECORD SELECTIONS to all approved orders for 5/- 
with order and your promise to pay the balance by © 
monthly payments of G/- if satistied with the machine. 


This MAGNIPICENT 
GRAMOPHORE which 
is our own exclusive 
speciality is absolutely 
up-to-date, and con- 
tains every modera MH . \4 : 
improvement. Solid Oak Cabinet polished & = S SHINN count 
to a fine piano Anish,powerfal silent Steel Ss Cash 

Motor, finely proportioned Tone Arm, solid 4 “ with 

10in. Turntable, large Soucd Horn hand- fgg erder. 
somely decorated, and powerful and highly 
sensitive Reproducer which will do justice 
to the most exquisite solos and reproduce 
full band & orchestral selections accurately. 
CATALGGUE FREE send for our new 
illustrated Catalogue containing all styles 
and prices of both Needle and Sapphire 
Machines. Easy Monthly Payment Terms, 


GRAND RECORD OFFER. 
Owner should send 


WiT™ on0mE 


era: 
of 20 Magnificent Selections for 2/6 with 
a balance on y Month! 
HM 


ender & the Eas: ly Terms. 
«GRAVES 
a ELS 


WOOD MILNE 
RUBBER HEE LS 


The Name is 


the Guarantee 
The degree of 


wear, comfort, 
economy and 
satisfaction 
offered by any 
rubber heel depends 
upon the quality of 
rubber employed. 


WOOD-MILRE 
RUBBER HEELS 


being made from a better quality 
tubber than any other heels on the 
market, are by far the most dur- 

able, resilient and economical of all.g 


isan 


Only genuine “ Wood- 
Milnes*’’ when the @] 
name is on the heel. 


& 
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Boots and shoes wear longer if kept some time 
before they are first worn. 


Wax you wish to cut whalebone to any desired 
length and find it difficult, try warming it before 
the fire. This makes the bone quite soft. 


Iv, when packing hastily, the ribbon threader 
has been forgotten, oe a safety pin instead. 


It will answer 


SraRcHED material, even though it keeps clean 
longest, should be avoided during warm weather. 
The starch prevents a free current of sir passing 
through. 


Powpsr the insides of new gloves to make 
them easier to slip on, and also, in the case of 
coloured kid ones, to prevent the dye from staining 
the hands. 


Wrnas are much worn in millinery, and in windy 
weather soon get shabby. Careful trimming of the 
ends of the feathers with a sharp pair of scissors 
will wonderfully improve them. 


A pracgust hole may be prevented from 
are rare 
it on the wrong side, then 


pine tight. This will prevent o placquet in 
either or from slitting down w. 
ft is put on. 


Some Hints for the Home. 


Alr All Blankets 

In the sun before taking them into use. 
Burnt Enamel Saucepans 

Should be filled with salt and water which, 
: egnheny = Seer ea 
them. 
Oil Stoves will not Smell Unpieasantly 

If they are kept clean and refilled 
before using. If dirt and oil are allowed to accu- 
mulate on ® stove or lamp, it is sure to smell 
unpleasantly directly the surface gets hot, Before 


RESULTS OF FOOD. 
Health and Natural Conditions Come from 


Man, physically, should be like a perfect! 
9 yecauy, a 

machine, each part i aaity ia 
its appropriate place. A slight derangement 
causes undve friction and wear, and frequently 


No all-stery magazine can compare with THE NOVEL. October number now on sale, price fourpence. 


= en ee 


braid about four or five inches, 
it will not tear to any extent, for the back stitch 
being with a different thread will stop it. 


Stour people should make the under-arm part 
of a blouse double, a0 that as the material wears it 
neatly darned with ravellings op to the 


cuff, so that it need not be sewn to th 
all In this way a consiant su ly of clean cuffs 
can be had without disturbing 


Lace and net blouses are still worn, and they 
are apt to cause some anxiety to the home laundress. 
S makes them hard, yet without any stiffening 

Buy an ounce gum 
arabic, make a very solution of it, and it 
will be found to give just the necessary stiffness 
to a net blouse. 


the sweater on the towel, arranging it 
e shape you wish it to dry. Place the table in the 
air, but not in the direct sunshine, since it will 

the article yellow. 


lan to apply the mi in this way when put- 
ting ava Varty frocks that have become aligh 


putting out a stove 
always turn the wick 
down, and leave it low 
after cleaning, for, if the wick be high, it draws up 
the oil, sod 96 Spee ee 
reservoir, causing the disagreeable odour you 
complain of. (Reply to ExissBETa.) 
Bamboo Canes, 

Costing one penny each, can be used 
rods for the country cottage. Cut them 
right length and enamel to match the 
They will look very neat. 

Pantry Sbheives 

May be easily kept clean if treated in 
two coats of white paint, allo 

, and then one of white enamel. 


itt 
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seneeal te Saslly eps Sips by Sime ek A 
lo 
To Clean White Far. 
ix borax and powdered starch in equal 
uantities and rub well into the fur. When soiled, 
e it out and use fresh powder. When clean, 
age emery ani ge ap oy 
brush to insure the removal of the powder. 
(Reply to Exsrx.) 
eine be hina which 
ying new c w fs thin, 
lace: We, Ualoee cing ta a batuiel ook! ote coe 
and allow it to come gently to the boil. 
Then take off the bow! and let the contents coal 
before removing the china I find this prevents 


A TOILET OUTFIT PREE. 
. , taken in an interestin 
innovation which The Oatine Co. have 
in order to further popalaries their 


HL 


Sill ceed atactssaty too to oll wading ame Eo 
sen a to i 

address and in stamps to cover cost of postage 
and packing, a dainty Toilet Outfit which con- 
tains a small sample size of eight Oatine Pre- 
parations. These delightful Pr are 


Hi: 
r 
i 
| 
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Address, The Oatine Co., 1894 Oatine Buildings, 
Borough, London, S8.E. 
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Hints. 


Good Appie Sauce 

Is made as follows: Pare and slice three Jarre 
apples and stew slowly to a pulp with one ounce «{ 
brown sugar and a gill of water. 


. Mor’ pulled. sticks fs made 

‘or m by slicing larc 
onions very finely so that each wise tek alty <i 
like a thread, and ig till crisp in deep 1.:, 
Scatter salt over after ing thoroughly. Bef.» 
slicing the onion, cut each in two between root uu 
stem, for “ rings ” are not needed. 


Strawberry Cheese Cake. 

Line an open tart tin with short crust, 1n4 

then spread with a layer of strawberry jam. 7... 

an egg and its weight in butter, sugar, flour. »..J 

two tablespoonfuls of milk. Make into a bu: 

= over the jam, and bake in a quick «. en 
ift sugar over and serve, 


Young Carrots a ia Creme. 

Boil some young carrots till tender, and ''.sn 
drain them. Melt an ounce of butter ina. 2c. 
pan. Stir in half an ounce of flour and the: cus 
and a half gills of milk or white stock. S::: ti! 
cooked, add a little chopped parsley, and t!.>: ; 
in the carrots and serve in a deep fancy i, 
ornamented with fried sippets of bread. 
Unsweetened Scones. 

Put one pound of dried flour into a ba:!n. and 
add to it one of ing powcer and 
half a of salt. Rub into this two 
ounces of butter, or butter and lard, and make into 
icc igen Roll out to three-quarter: of en 
inch thick, cut into fancy shapes, brush ov: vith 
milk, and bake in a quick oven. (Reply woU.b,, 


ondent sends me this reins, 
which, she says, is a capital drink for ¢2m::.cr or 
: Essence of ginger 


for a few hours, and it will be reacy for use. 4.5. 
we a is one teaspoonful, (7ianis j Lis 


and strain through a4 -, | a pourd of 

sugar to every pint of juice, boil til) it jeiies 

Ser in amall pots for 
Cak 


ese 

about half a pound of cold fs". fres 
from akin and bone, and flakeit. Add ore t¢:.2){tl 
of rice, nicely boiled and dried, stir in two une 
of clasitindl drineine, pai 


g 
i 
° 
E. 
EB 
9. 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—%o. 4. 

A very nice dish is made by the fo2+-23, 
which gained one of the Cakeoma prizes. 

CAKEOMA ISLANDS: A Cold Swe-:, 
Sent by Mrs. Taylor, Gloucester. 


3 Bere Cakeoma 
Peel and juice of one Orange. 


Milk to mix. 


jay size, and 
ly warm 


Cakeoma is sold in 34d. packets by Groce: : and 
Stores everywhere. 

Recipe Book will be sent post free, o>. - 
to Latham & Oo. Ltd. Liverpool. 
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inty Dish 
ats. 


Pare and slice three larve 
D @ pulp with one ounce uf 
water. 


fs made by slicing lar-5 
at each slice looks aln..., 
ng till crisp in deep 1... 
aining thoroughly. Bef. .« 
th in two between roo: iu.d 
t needed. 


Ke. 
tin with short crust, 111 
: of strawberry jam. 1.5.5 


nd bake in a quick Ove 
ve. 


eme. 
arrots till tender, an’ ''.-n 
ounce of butter in a. ..v. 


unce of flour and thes cus 
k or white stock. S::- ti! 
ypped parsley, and t!.e: yt 
rve in a deep fancy J:3h, 
sippets of bread. 


aes oe into a bain. and 
baking powcer and 
salt. Rub into this two 
ter and lard, and make into 
ol] out to three-quarter: of en 
acy shapes, brush ov: with 
ck oven. (Reply wo UL) 


dent sends me this reine, 
vapital drink for e2n:.cr or 
i five drachms, ¢:--nce 
half drachms, tinc‘..¢ of 
ws, burnt sugar one ove. 
. Pour one gallon of Loirg 

jenta, shake well, stand 
vill be reacy for use. N.}5.— 
spoonful (Thanis i Lis 


ting with hare, ra!!'t, or 
in many places gres in the 
icked the fruit off the stalks. 
rer with water. Put +} pen 
e contents come to the Lal 
it with a wooden £;00n, 
jelly bag. Add a powrd cf 
juice, and boil till it jelues 
88, 


a pound of cold fs. freg 
dflakeit. Add ore:¢...)ful 
inal sie no ¢ ne 
ne dessertspoo: of cLopré 
yoonful of curry pot. 
ecessary, & little mix. Sur 
minutes, and then s;:2.:1 00 
rm into nice cakes, br::=!: over 
then with breaderun's, <ud 


| PUDDINGS.—Xo. 65. 
is made by the fo..27-23, 

he Cakeoma prizes. 

ANDS: <A Cold Swe: 

, Taylor, Gloucester. 


ice of one Orange. 


light cake batter, ac ic ‘Je 
ns (not more than hi.t fst. 
oven; when baked az. °: 
the bottom of a glass «:s- 0 
ur over them a nice ("529 
hot); when cold, c::o728 
od quarters of Orange. 


be sent post free, 0: : y 2at 
L., Liverpool. 


ice fourpence. 
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WONDERFUL ZAM-BUK CURE AVERTS OPERATION 


R. E. P. EVANS, of 105 Ratcliffe Road, Loughborough, as Treasurer 

of the Local Independent Methodist Church and the President of 

the Loughborough Working Men’s Trading Society, is an individual held in 
the highest respect and one whose word may be implicitly relied upon. 
His own tribute to Zam-Buk for rescuing him from a painful and very 
prevalent complaint will therefore carry great weight with other 


sufferers. 


“My life was made miserable by itching piles,” Mr. Evans (who is a railwayman) 
confided to a Pressman, “ which troubled me for seven years. Often I was in too 
much pain to either sit or stand, and I lost many a night’s sleep through the 
constant itching and burning of my complaint. I Kept at my 
work, though it was often a big effort; but at last had to 
ae myself beaten, as I was unable to walk, and was 
therefore obliged to stay at home. 

“I tried many ointments and other ordinary pre- 

arations without being benefited in the least. 
hen I was attended by a doctor, who said I 
should never be right until I was operated on. 
But I couldn’t bring myself to face the Knife, so 
I went back to ointments again, only to find them 
as useless as before. 

“Two years ago a friend perstaded me to 
try Zam-Buk. I confess, having suffered so long 
without relief, that I had but little faith in any- 
thing; but Zam-BukK soon made me change my 
views. I got relief from the itching and burning 
the first time I applied the balm, and the improve- 
ment being maintained with each dressing I was 
soon well on the way to a complete cure. 

“I continued using Zam-Buk until the piles 
ceased to trouble me, but I waited many months 
before I ventured to consider myself permanently 
cured. As I have not had the slightest trace of 
piles now for nearly two years, I am convinced 
that Zam-Buk has compietely rid me of this 
most distressing complaint.” 


SKIN WAS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA 


66 YT was when my son, who is now 24, was a baby,” said Mrs. C. Ayton, of 47 Nicholas AES 
Street, Hoxton, London, N,, ‘‘ that I began to break out with red patches on my legs. Ss 
The skin became very much inflamed and the patches spread abouts I tried many 


chexy ointments and other remedies, but for over twenty years I was never free from the (IN E.P EVANS 
n eruptions. 
ay atone’ St. Bartholomew's Hospital for twelve months, and also another joanite! in North LOUGHBOROUGH. 


othing i rid f ma. My 1 ach bly, and 
but m = they did seemed able to me of ecze! y a tna 


London, j 
the stin seemed on fire and ready to burst open. When the hospi 


there was 
re no hope for me. ed to try Zam-Buk. This balm gave me great rolief from the 


day I was 
pain, soothi id. heal ki rdinary ointment badever done. The eczema 
te! dually died pom donk at last, after steaail continuing the Zam Bak treatment 


patches gradually 
heals a break, I found all the painful eczema disappeared, and I had a perfectly 


Why you must 
LL wicers, 


diseases, poison . ringworm, psoriasis, teetia 
have ZAM-BUK ! ie rsfaas praaon te taal Oo hs 6 
See 8 ftrest, Londen, E.C. ( 


ISFREE BOXES! 


On receipt of this conpon and penny 
stamp the Zom-Buk .» Leeds, will 
forward you a f.co sample box of 
Zam-Buk and full detai's of a grand 
£200 prizea comp-tition. 

earson’s (Weekly, October 6,10. 


cf : 

I supross that, under the circumstances, I ought 
to feel anxious as to the way in which this number 
gt P.W. is going to be regarded by you. For many 
months past we have all been very busy planning 
and thinking out ideas for this and the following 
numbers of P.W., and were I the least doubtful 
as to the merits of all we are giving you, I should 
naturally feel anxious, But s genuine knowledge 
of your tastes spread over many, many years 
enables me to know just exactly what you consider 
to be “the best,” and therefore I am satisfied, 
even before this number comes into your hands, 
that you are going to like it better than any number 
you have ever enjoyed, 


——_ 


“I wave often heard people about whether 
‘ a tomato is a fruit or a vegetable,” 
writes H. S. “so I should be 
glad if you could let me know 
RO ae 
ve at an: wi we 

on 4 stem or stalk is fruit.” —— ld 

That is a simple sort of statement which would 
serve most of us, H. S. However, in case you may 
be in need of more searching definition I have taken 
the trouble to hunt up various learned autborities 
on the subject. 

I gather from these that the word fruit “is 
applied generally to any A raping a 
gamic or togamic, which contains germ 0: 
the new individual, but that as common observation 
deepens into botany we find ourselves gradually 
led to the more precise restriction of the term fruit 
to the. ovary of angiosperms (monocotyledons 
or dicotyledons) after fertilisation.’ So now we 
know all about it—eh ? 

With regard to your question about the tomato, 
I would commend you to Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 
which gets out of the difficulty in a masterly 
fashion. “The tomato or love apple,” says the 
writer, “is a plané of the natural order Solanacez. 
In the warmer countries of Europe it has long been 
culyeees ee the — ge of the frust as an 
article o t, it g generally ised as one 
of the most im t and Er geo 
grow for human food.” I think that under the 
circumstances Mr, Chambers might be awarded 
e biscuit, 


So Simple. 


# Waar saith the sago on the following point?” 
inquires Rusticus. ‘I contem- 
late living about thirty miles 
m London and journeying to 
and from there to my business 
in Town daily. I’m assured by friends that the 
constant travel will tell on my health, and in time 
become wearying. They talk about tho 
expense of the season ticket, My contention is 
that living in Town one pays for rent and taxes, 
say, £52 @ year plus tram another £5—4.e., 
£57 & year, Now for £30 one can get a nice little 
place in the country,.afford £20 for a season ticket, 
and still be £7 in pocket. In addition to this, one 
gets the fresh air and the benefit of living in rural 
surroundings instead of staring out of one’s windows 
at bricks and mortar.”—— 

“The sage” (you make me blush, Rusticus) is 
fn hearty agreement with you. For some years 
he has himself patronised a delightful rural neigh- 
bourhood between twenty and thirty miles from 
Henrietta Street, and the staff express themselves 
as being ready to bear witness to the ruddy air 
of health and the sweetness of temper engendered 
by such surroundings, (Let me catch them saying 
- coef : h I think 

oking apart, however, you are very 
sensible to exchange the fog-laden atmosphere of 
Town for a cleaner and greener environment. It 
is a nuisance having to catch a train every morning 
and night, but there is a crumpled rose leaf in most 
beds, and I feel sure you will the advantages of 
our new life greatly outweigh the disadvantages, 
Here's luek to you and your enterprise, 


Bricks or 
Breezes ? 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
H. 8. W., who resides in the prettily named district 
of, Saskatchewan, Canada, has 


been ha’ an argument with 
Mirages. PS tatchvanian friend of his 


on the subject of mie “My 

friend," he writes, “ maintains that there is no 
such thing as a ; he declares that it is only 
oe on the onlooker’s part. I, on the other 
, am confident that mirages really exist. I 
have heard that they are more common in the great 
Sahara Desert than anywhere else, but people out 
here say they sometimes occur on the prairie, 
Will you tell me which of us is right, and what a 


First: H. 8 W. Also ran: Saskatchewanian 


unusually — change of density in the higher 
here, 


by side 
reveller as he returns home. 
be attributed to excessive dampness, 


to the late 
may generally 


“Ware staying at the seaside recently,” says 

R. R., “ I heard a woman remark 
By the Sad_ to ber com mn, ‘I hope the 
Sea Waves. sea sir won't fade a costume.® 

I over the 
idea that the sea air could do such a thing, but when 
I told the remark to a lady friend she said that she 
also believed the sea to be guilty of such tricks. 
As I can’t fall in with her views I am writing 
to you, and letting my nails grow at the same time, 
so that I may have the pleasure of paring them 
with a nice new penknife,”—— 

Not wishing any of your fellow competitors in 
the Human Race to be scratched R. R., I hasten 
to send the article in question. It is a 
very ular belief among ladies that the bracing 
air of Sloshton-super-m and its fellow seaside 
resorts has a disastrous effect the colour of 
their costumes. To a very small extent this may 
be true, as there is slightly more ozone in the 
atmosphere at the seaside. The real reason for 
the fading of clothes, however, under such circum- 
stances, is that their fair owners spend the greater 

rtion of their time out of doors in the sunshine. 
At least, they do most summers ; if they managed 
it this year they were distinctly clever, 


———S= 


“Ix a recent paragraph,” writes H. G, F., “ you 
ak of Sunday as the Treat 
oy of ea week, which, ‘alsa 
my mind an o int upon 
deat whioh I fe often heard a 
t of argument. me people say t 
unday is the first day of the week, while others, 
falling back upon the fourth commandment, 
contend that Monday is the first day of the week. 
I should be obliged if you would settle the point 
once and for all.””"—— 

You are very complimentary, H. G. ¥F., but I 
fear that the expression of my opinion will scarcely 
have such a far-reaching result. Up_ till the 
Christian era, Saturday, or the seventh day of the 
week, was generally observed as @ day of partial 

oe 


rest. 

The change to the first day of the week was made 
by the early Christians, who selected Spee for 
their Sabbath because on that day our Lord rose 
from the dead. When the Emperors of Rome 
adopted Christianity tay mince observance of 
Sunday compulsory, Emperor Theodosius 
forbidding anything in the nature of business or 
public spectacles, 


The Day of 
Rest. 


Best is seized with a desire to know something 
about drain-pipes. “Can you 
tell me when they were t 
manufactured in England 2?” he 
asks, ‘Is ita very old industry, 
mal lial): laeialia is Helin dia 
now ?”—— ‘ 

Like the railway, Pearson's Weekly, and other 
desirable luxuries, Bert, drain-pipes are 


Drains. 


Note.—A peneKnife for each reader whose lettér is dealt with on this page or 


eee Qe nenss 


id Warrx Envine 
Oct. 6, 1910. 
ee 
00: vely modern origin, The earlier atte: 

at drainage consisted of trenches lined 3, 
the bottom wi! ts of willow, elder, elm, or 
thorn. In course of time these materials gave 
place to stone, which was used until about 1823, 
when Mr. William Smith, of Deamston, in Perthshire, 
the father of modern scientific drainage, began to 
publish his views on the matter. 

The earlier drain-pipes which only had a bore 
of 1 inch, were always laid with a layer of gravel 
or small stones above them, so that the water 
should find its way down easily. Nowadays, tiia 
precaution is considered unnecessary, rainase 
on a large sccle is a pretty costly operation. In 
1634 the Earl of ord was given a grant of 
95,000 acres in the Fens on condition of his getting 
rid ‘of the water. The work was partially accom: 
plished in three years at @ cost of £100,000, but 
the Government pronounced it inadequate anu 
refused to part with the land. 

I wave pleasure in giving the result of our “ Latest 
in Limericks ” Competition. !1 
The Latest this contest, you will remem)):.;, 
inLimericks, an unfinished five-line verse \. 
given, and competitors we: 
asked to complete the first, second, and fifth li... 
by adding not more than three syllables, On t). 
various entries being scrutinised, the verse su). 
mitted by Mr. Robert Stalker, 47 Cowane Strev', 
Stirling, was selected as the best, and to him t!o 
prize of £5 has been awarded. The winni:g 
attempt was as follows, The added syllables are 
underlined : 
A commercial who sold Semone tap 
On his rounds made a with a hea 
When the counter he banged 
And the m harangued, 
Why, the né at once fell asleep, 


In addition, twenty consolation giftadhave been 
awarded to competitors whose efforts show merit, 


oucu 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 


Amounts previously acknowledged, £3,514 Os, 9:d. 
abit MLE 8; Pane dees BS 
Te 6d-;'O, Goles, £1, Mise Clark, $4.; Bt 
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. B. Allsebrook, Qe 6h, 
. 6d. . 6d.; Eric and lx:! 6. 
as. 6d.; Gipay, 108.; V. O, B., 2%.; H. O. L., 23. 6d.; ‘iva 


Hoydene, 1s. 64. 
Couanoren + Miss A. Almond, £1 12s.; Grace Daley, 2 &!.; 
i los.; Children of Hyfrydle Mi oa 
Hayter, 6a.; Abbotsford House, Ly M. 
Battersby, £1 1s.; E. Irvine. &! 5 
ary’s Barracks, 1s; 


tive, £5 1s. 4d.; F. W. Osborne, £10. |; 
Miss Hoare, 1s. 9d.; A>'- 

. F. Jacques, £1 7s.; H. Nev’, 
.; E. Boden, 2s.; Mrs. ter, Wood Green C. « 

a. 6d.; Staff of Washington Hotel, Brighton, 10s.; Mrs. 
ver, £1 @s.; 8. Hunt, le. 6d.; Mra. Hawthoruc, 
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Grand (P.W.) total, £3,561 16s. 6:d. 


FOUNDED 1871 


Tue OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - - - 


e e « Corporation Limit<4. 
(UBmpowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 


The em bas £6,000,000 Cia nie 


Personal Accidents, | Employers’ Liabili:y. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


es 
HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. © C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL Generel Ma weyer ont Sem 
i a — 
*s Buildings, F.C.. an’ ° > 

Printed P wes cage ah at Pearson's Woot 


Cc. A 
Yishod by C.enrietta Btrest, Londoa, W.0 


whose suggestion for a title ie used. 
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‘ribution was £1900. To each of the following a prize M. HaycraFr, Wallis Down, Bournemouth, -- 
o£ £7 108, has been awarded : 25 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


Dublin. 


= Lighting Up Time covered by their sabscription, sign jenupon, or carr. 
OMING HOLIDAYS, 1910-11. OCTOBER. | NOVEMBER. DECEMBER. |JANUARY,1911.| “for thie Week, the Bomengenta Hesipt tauthe puplianor is eon pee, 
———— - —— —,-- -— — a im: . . td 
Christmas Day December 25. 8 91633 30| 6132097) Mm att 18 35 ) 1 6 15 a8 39 Sept. 30 ... 6.41 goutinexchange picertrsreene. ee ie 
| Boxing Day . : December 26. 4 gto 17 24 31| M eden § 129 19 8 91623 30 J Oct. £ ws. 6.39 = 
Good Friday .: April 14. T «1 u ag a 1g 53°99 Ee © 35 S0:ay we Hi 34:38 ” Ls he 
: r 142 4 vor & : 
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hitsaa Menday _ June 5. | F 14 21 28 F411 188 Fa 9 1693 30 | F 6 13 20 27 a roe : 
Dank Hothiay .~ August 7. |S s$1$23-29 | S342 19 S$ 31017 2432 |S 71421 98 »  § Gar | | Available trom 9 a.m, Wednesday, September 28th, 1910, 
aut midaight, Tharsday, October 6th, 1910. 


STRONG-HAND 
SAXON, 


By Christopher Beck, is a firsts 
rate adventure story of the Far 
West which your boy will enjoy. 
Be sure you get hima copy. It 
is sold at all Bookstalls price 
1s., or in cloth cover 2s. 6d. 
You can get it, post free 3d. 
extra, from A, F. Sowter, 28 
Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


This Insuranee Scheme covers any person 
travelling _as_a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 

£100 racway | INSURANCE. 
£100 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, 
must Xe scnt within seven days to the above address. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the 
Z legal representative of any person kil’el ty 
£2,000 an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 
passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post office serrontsin 
tailway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possess:on, the Insurance Coupon on this 
e, or tho paper in which it ig, with lis, or ber, usual signa- 
ure, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the fout. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, su lony as 
the cuonpon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within tlree calendar mouths thereafier, 
and that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

servant on duty, nora suicide, ncr engaged iv an 

¢g I (ole) illegal act, having the current number of Pearson's 

Weekly on liim, or her, at the time of being killed 

by a railway accident iu the United Kingdom, although not by 

an accident to any trainin which he, or she, may be travelling as 

« passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the couy;on 

be sigued or not, provided notice in every case be given to TuB 

Ocean ACCIDENT. AND GUARANTES Cogporatioy, Limiten, 

$6 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, ee that deceased at the time of 
such accident had in hi, or ber, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the Lag in which it is, with his, or 
her, usnal signature, written ink or pencil, on the space 

rovided at the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 

ours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

One Hunured Pounds will be paid to the legal represerta- 
tive of anyone dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kingdom bya 
falling aeroplane, Pproviprp that death occurs within twenty- 
four bours from the rec:ipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shill prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) s'ail 
not at the time be on the acroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


e Who Goes There: Gasfitter—Through Window. 
Result of Triplets No. 13. Mrs. C. Fisnes, 15a Eynham Road, Wormwood 
i Scrubbs. 
Ts a 4 - 
x Triplets No. 13 the amount available for dis Who Goes There; Tom-eat, Gathering ‘* Wellingtons.” 


Acklande, A., 24 Royal Avenue, Scarborougii. 


When Lottie Shops: Whispered u Lave Sizes.” ‘| Bradnock, Mra. R.. 9 Daventree Road, Liscard, Chea. 
0 Braund, W., The Market, Devonport. 
Miss E, J. Kennepy, 7 Achil Road, Drumcondra, | Crawshaw, Miss J. J there View, Barnsley. 


. Cuthbert. M., Glendermett. Bramhall Stockport. 
When Lottie Shops: Seaside “ Lord” Writhes. erguson, A. N., 57 Bulfour Street, Leith. 
‘a . Fletcher, G. D., 153 Castle Road, Bedford. 
C. W. Patmer, 16 High Street, Godalming. Gordon. J., Chappanhall, Nairn, 
When Lottie Shops : “ Latest? Wanted ‘* Soonest.” Hay. a3 2 ee weed. Bansagortt patcntaepans 
il, Mrs. G. itecro , Nalsworth. 
H. D. Brapsory, 25 Beaumont Road, Bradford. | ei Stainton Place, Perth. . 
When Lottie Shops 3 Lap-dog’s Supremacy Wrecked. Lundie, A., 11 Stevenson Drive, Langside, G!asgow. 


Maser 3 McAinsh, A., 7 Tankerville Road, Streatham. 
Sita Mus, Caroline Street, Llandudno. McArthur, J., 44 James Street, Perth. 


Nha fae Worry! ” Later, “ Sorry} ” Maciaine, Me ie on ‘ an gre 1 eines The above ernie? are oor opiate aco contract. 
. THIE Road, Teddington. - cLintock T., pper Portland Strect, Southport. This msurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
z " din Mawson, Miss F. F., 5 Overton Villas, Dorchester. and entitles the holder to the benefit of, andiis subject to the 


conditions of, the ‘‘Ocedn Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment of a Prem'um under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person can recover on more than one Conpon- 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

udscribers who have aly, pala a twelve month's sub- 
4 'S WEBELY 


8 
scription for PEARSON in advance to their 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during the period 


When Lottie Shops: Salesman Wires, ‘ Late.” Perry, H., 91 Lamb's Conduit Street. 
Mrs. Hix, 9 Mount Collyer Avenue, Belfast. Tait, E. gg ye Bot id ge ae cite. Maton 
a : i horold, L., Msremont Road, Moss Side, Manchester. 
When Lottle Shops: She." Weare * Linoleum. | murnbull,.C., West Park, Neilston, Glasgow. 
Miss J. Evans, 43 St. Germains Road, Forest Hill. Walker, J, Tiilipaultry, Circkmanna. , 
z . . -pe Ww # ae | ul lbTroe, errace, racknell, 
At the Racea: Remarkably “ Taking” Assembly. Wilner WC. Northern DO. London. 


O Notas Suarsoy, Kentisbury School, Barnstaple. H.'N.. 18 John Street, Elland, Yorks. 
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you can jpake, cook, and have 
ready for thé table'a large, rich, 
delicious, nourishing Milk 
Pudding by adding milk 
.to a Id. Packet of Eiffel 
Tower Pudding. -° 

Hiffel- Tower Milk 
“Pudding . served with 
Stewed or Tinned Fruits 
of any. kind is excellent, 
and makes an ideal dish, 
It is “nourishing, the — 
children like it, and 
want more. It is good 
for them. Served hot ij —=E 
‘is delightful. 

If made in a mould and allowed 
cool it is a most attractive and delici:. 
dish. ~ 

. ©The proof of the pudding is in t 
eating.” Try a packet. , 
: Sold by all Grocers and Corn Deu! 
4] in 1d, ‘and Sid. (equal to eight | 
packets, — 


|JMILK PUDDINGS 
TIGHT CAKES 


If ‘YOU want to make delicious 
LIGHT Cakes, easily, cheaply, and w’ 

certain success, USE EIFFEL TOW!!! 
BUN FLOUR.. There are four kind:-- 
Lenion, Almond, Vanilla, and Plain. 


BREAKTAT, ) 
OeP 


“JU-VIS"—the new preparation for 

making Beef Tea, Gravies, Gc.—you get 
about double. the value for money as 
‘compared with the’ usual Beef Extracts. 
“Ju-Vis” is made from Beef with valuable 
vegetable additions. 


‘Fluid. 20z. Bottle, 64d.; 4oz., 11}d.; 
Tablets, 1d, and 33d. 


FOR GRAVIES, BEEF TEA, &c. 


on 
Mere 


* se 


Mr. H. AsHDOWN writes:— - 
“T° called upon | friends 
just ‘as they were taking” 
‘some buns, made from. ~“ 
Eiffel Tower Bun.. Flour, 
out of the oven. They were 
pronounced as ‘just .,- 
lovely,’ both for ap- 
pearance and taste.” 


Mra. M. GrAcE 
writes:— -- ; 

“ Eiffel-Tower Bun. 
Flour ‘is most excel: 
lent. I recommend it 
to all my friends.’ ig 


Sold in Id. and 33d. packets by : 


Why pay more when 


Creamy Custard you ever 
tasted from a 6id. tin of 


- 


Cream Custard 
_ Foster Clark’s Cream Custard is as superior to 


ordi: Custard Rich Cream is to ordinary 
Milk. It tikes bet a weak to make, and all 


grocers sell it. 
Saves time, money, worry, and is always re- 


- fable. _ Send to your grocer for a tin to-day. 
Sold in 64d, tins and 1d. Sample Packets, 


Grocers. It ‘also makes Buns so ¢ 

80 light, : s0 wholesome that you ne ~ } 
tire of them. Try it. You will ° 
ages “with 


: Eiffel Tower 
BUN, FLOUF 


